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by do not cenſare, I applaud, the generons ſacrifice which they 
make, in not withdrawing that ſupport which they think due to 
a 22 cauſe, though contaminated by the fuſpicious advocatiſm 

treaſon. But y warn them, they are miſtaken: the cauſe to 
which they are inadvertently lending their aſſiſtance, is the ſame 
which they have ſo lately defeated in the field. 1 they doubt 
me, let ied look to 4 allies whom her have gained: let 
them aſk themſelves if the zeal which their new.chnfederates 
evince, could be excited by any proſpect ſhort of ſepatation ? 

Theſe reſſections have infentifly led me away ; though not 
into topicks which can be deemed foreign, or irrelevant: I ſhall 
now enter, without further preface, upon the taſk which I have 


undertaken, and proceed with my examination of your printed. 


dase together with ſuch matters as appertain to it, and to m 


ubjedt. But before J engage in that free diſcuſſion which os | 


before me, it may be right that I ſhovld diſclaim all intention of 
. giving you perſonal offence, I have nothing to do with your 
motives or deſigns ; and your friends have my permiſſion to ba- 
lance, if they can, whatever miſchief you may have done, with 
the good which you intended: 1 ſhall merely indulge in thoſe 
animadverſions on the tendencies of your "political conduct, to 
which every publick man is accuſtomed to ſubmit. © 
Lou open your attack on the meaſure which I ſupport, with 
a multitude of aſſertions, which, as they are uttefly unſupported, 
I A myfelf that it will not be difficult to put to rout. 


ee The Britiſh Miniſter,” you inform. ns, ** declares his As. 
4% leranee of that /parkamentary conſtitution | of Ireland, which 


now pronoune- 
ing that eſtabliſhment to be a miſerable imperfection, in de- 


* fence of which he Wedmwended the French war, and to wich | 


he ordered the feveral Viceroys to celebrate: 


* he ſwore the yeomanry.“ 


Sir, that is not fo: Mr. Pet 4s fo Er From decturing TY 5 


Pane of that conſtitution, which be has concurred in com. 
mending, that he feeks, by the proffered union, to protect it 


againſt the intolerance of thoſe, who might prefer an eſtabliſh» | 


ment on the French model : nay he more than endures the inde- 
- pendenee, which makes a'part of that conftitation: he as ex- 


preſaly recogniſed it, and acted on this fecognition: he has 


_ Tepeatedly and ex plicitly acknowledged the i incompetence of the 
- 'Briifſh Le to bind this cbimtry to an union, and the 


competence of our Parliament to reject the propoſal: inſomüch 


kähat though we ſhould take ſo narrow # view of the fubject, as 
to look to no part of the couſtitution of Ireland, bot that 


- which regulates its relations with Great Britain, we ſhould yet 
de juſtified in aſſerting the conſiſtency of Mr. Pitt; and infiflin 


that the <condy& of the: Win Goremment, with. welpe 25 


3 44S 
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© 
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 Alembly.are the law bf the land ;, ag that, by. the prinolples, e 
chat conſtitution, Which as yeomen. aud ſubjeQa they are Imorm —_ - 
to maintain, the ſovereign Parliament, (however dit the | 
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road bill. 
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union, has not only, amgunted $0 2. tolerance, but to a ſtrong, 
aſſertion of the independence which we acquired in 1 78 Pals, 
But the Britffh. Miniſter has at no time applauded the diſtinct- 8 
neſs, which he now recommends us to aboliſh... His. eulogy. - - | 
applied to principles which union will leave unimpaired; to. : 


theories which union will reduce to practice. He extalled e 
excellencies” of the ſettlement, of 1782 3 and left it to more den 
raved ſtateſmen to celebrate its defects: he admired in it the 
loſſom which ſhould ripen into union; while others praiſed. the 
canker which threatened ſeparation. So far from commend ing 
the brittleneſy of our connexion, 1 firmly believe that the Britt, 
Minifter had it in coptemplation, at that period, to attempt. the 1 2 1 
rendering this connexion leſs precarious. Meantime he did not 
call on us to rejoice that we were diſtin; but, being diſtin, - - 1 
to be thankful that we were independent. 1 0M 
If our Viceroys celebrated the conſtitution of 1782, it was + 2 
not for any qualities which union will deſtroy. They contraſted * of LH 


i 4 


the preferable arrangement which is to come : and perhaps — 
yo point of view would it have been. more: deſerving of celebra» ? 8 
tion, than if it were conſidered as preliminary to the, meaſune : 
which is now propoſed for our acceptance, F N 
That eftabliſhment Which was the real object of .. N 9 9 
m $5 10 


it with that degrading ſyſtem which had gone before 3 not with 


paneg rie, he is ſo far from now prononneing to be a r iſe 
imperfection, that on the contrary the, events which have 22 | 
paſſed in Europe haye but ſerved to encreaſe. its title to hig ads A 
miration. He has ſeen the leflons of ages... compreſſed. ino the OE 
narrow period of a few years, and mankind. enabled ta; rn 
that frem their own experience, which it had heretofore been the 
N of hiſtory to teach, The foil of anarchy has made the 2 
uftre of our eſtabliſhment more apparent 3 and, as in 1793 the 


French war was undertaken, in, its defence, , in. 1809 the Un is 


” 
4 


recommended for its proteQion, I oe © 
Fear not, my good Sir, that the oath of the yeomanry and 
ſtand between that loyal body and the good pf their country, - ©» 
Thoſe who: have not taken the obligation, may be excyled if | 642 


they are ignorant of its tenor and effet. Thoſe who: batte, do 


2 require to be informed that the King, Lords and Commons 
form the Legiſlature, of this country 2, that the ach of this 


1 > 


two ſtatutes may be) is as competeut to enact an union, as 1 


»., 
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ſeribed, I now attend you to a M4 ject on which you are entitled 
to be beard: 1 mean the final abba of 1982, 

You make two charges againſt the Britiſh Miniſter: firſt» you 
charge him with diſclaiming the ſettlement of 1782 ;—and ee 
condly, with maintaining that this adjuſtment | was no more than 
an incipient train of negotiation. | 

The firſt branch of your accuſation I hold to be aufoundet ; 
and as to the affertion which, in the ſecond lace, vou have 
afcribed to the Miniſter, I am diſpoſed to think i it is one, in 
which the facts will bear him ont. 0 

Tf I cap accompliſh the refutation of your firſt charge, with- 
out controverting © the ſtatement which you have Kor! | made, 
it wilt be a point gained: for by agreeing on facts and premiſes, 
we ſhall narrow the diſcuſſion, and prevent a waſte of time. 
This is therefore what J ſhall attempt to do. 

But I ſhall in the firſt inſtance examine, and endeavour. to 

get rid of, what I conceive to be the leait relevant and concluſive 
fre your argument; viz. that which conſiſts in a denial of 

fr. Pitt's ale tion, that the ſettlement of 1782 was a mere 

(though moft important) ſtep in negotiation! a mere article in 
Tied treaty of perpetual amity and connexion; and that 
4 it was in the 3 of tie Briti Government of 
« that day to adopt ſome further meaſures; proper to ſtrengthen 

* the connexion Rades the two countrſte. 4 J 

N.. diſproving the truth of your denial, and demonſtrat 
ug chat N r. Pitt was warranted in his poſition, 1 will aſk of any 
candid and intelligent man— whether the following ſhort dee 
ment would not ſuffce? 

The only grievance” complained of by Ireland, ich 7 it was 
the province of "England to redreſs,” (a (ab the reſt being matter 
for our own internal regulation, ) was that which confitel | in the 
claim of the Britifh Parliament to make laws for this country. 
THs'clim was given up, in the way in which Ireland herſelf 

reſcribed, by the repeal of the fixth of George I. + and 
1 it had been fo ſurrendered. — after the fin e ak of our 
endence had been thus cut, —# an affdreſs to his Majeſty was 
noted atid carried, proyitig him to take ſuch further meaſures 
« as to him feemed pr oper, to ſtrengthen the connexion between 
KP aches countries: to which addreſs *© his Majeſty's moſt 
gracious anſwer, Rating that he cu, take” ſuch meaſures 41 
de neceſſary for that Purpoſe, was delivered to the Houſe by 
q * ehtle man, who then filled (an high office ofvtruſt i in ad- | 
il lion ' iz) bal "the hor rh Secretary of MN. 1 1 


n Pitt's Speech on Thurſday January 31, 1799. 1 74% „ 
wy jy hen ards to the {atisfaQtion of . ſurreu· 
Ec j 


of renunciation. 


Mr. Pitt's Speech. 


, | 
If the above enumeration of indiſputable faQts, (facts t pub. 
i lic, regiſtered and recorded,” + as any on which vou can 


rely,) does not ſuſtain the Britiſh Miniſter's affertion, that after 
the grievances which Ireland complained of had been redreſſed, 


after her diſputes with the ſiſter country had been adjuſted, it 
fill © was in the contemplation of the Britiſh Government of 
« that day, to adopt ſome further meaſures proper to ſtrengthen 
1c the connexion,” I for my part cannot conceive what is de- 
monſtration. | „ 1 4 D 
The ſophiſtry is vain and paltry, which inſinuates that a ſet- 
tlement may not be completely final to one intent, at the ſame 
time that it is ſtrictly initiative to another: it is an abuſe of rea- 
ſon, as well as of language, to infer that what concludes paſt | 
controverſy, muſt thereby preclude all future negotiation. The 
valetudinarian, who by medicine has brought one malady to a 
concluſion, is not precluded from changing his regimen to im- 
prove his conſtitution; and prevent his being attacked by another 
dangerous diſeaſe: the recovery which a man ſuffers in our 
courts of law, or the fine which derives its very name from its 
finality, is final and concluſive to bar a former entail, while it is 
preliminary to the. further ſettlement, in contemplation of which 
it has been made, and which is to provide for the future comfort 
of the ſettler, and his deſcendants. a e e 
] dwell the more upon this topick, beęauſe I would prevent 
the poſſibility of its being attributed to thoſe whoſe opinions I 
eſpouſe; that they doubt the ſettlement of 1782 to have been 
final. It would - be equally falſe, and miſchievous, to deny that 
ſettlement to have been a final and irrevocable adjuſtment of all 
preceding diſputes between the countries; but it is no leſs ſophi- 
ical and pernicious, to pervert this finality into an obſtacle to 
further meaſures, which the legiflature may deem for 
ſecuring the permanence of the connexion : meaſures which, ſo 
long as they. do not impugn the principle which Ireland then 
aſſerted, are compatible with the ſettlement that took place in 
1782 ; and in no degree impede, or reſtrain its operation: 
meaſures. which that ſettlement was, in my opinion, rather cal- 
culated to ſmooth the way for, than obſtru&; 1 +5 © 
I ſhall not deſert the ſtrong ground of fact which I have 
taken, by ſhewing the probability which there was, that the 
innſh government ſhould have in contemplation that, which the 
iniſter ſays they had. If I did, I might enquire of any rati- 
onal man whether, conſidering the ſituation of the "two countries, 
it was not likely that the Engliſh miniſtry, having finally adjuſted 
the queſtion of Iriſh. grievance, ſhould to the important 
queſtion of. Britiſh connexion, and adopt meaſures that were cal: 
culated to ſtrengthen and ſecure it} whether they were not the 


more 


4 


7 7 Mr. Grattan's words. 
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more likely to do ſo, if the control, which had been jolt arg 
nounced, (howerer offenſive it might be to this country,) yet 
tended; with all its faults, to conſolidate the empire, and there- 
fore when relinquiſhed, required to be ſucceeded by the ſubſtitu- 


tion of a ſyſtem, more compatible with Iriſh honour, and equally 


conducive to the intereſts of Britain? Rut this would be to wan- 
der into ſuperfluous inveſtigation, by ſhewing that to be probable, 
which Thad already demonſtrated to be fact. 

But with reſp <Q to this, as with reſpe& to the other branch 
of your — 6 let me ſee how the — ſtands even on your 
own ſtatement. 

The firſt tracts,” you ſay, «of the adjuſtment of 1982 were 
two. meſſages, ſent by his Majeſty to the Partiaments of the 
different countries: in other words, the ſettlement of 1782 
originated, by your on admiſſion, with the adviſers of the crown 
that is to ſay, with the Britiſh adminiſtration. Now one would 
ſuppoſe that, towards aſcertaining the meaſures of which any 
plan was intended to confiſt, we ſhould examine the conduct of 
the perſons who contrived it ; and if we do fo in the preſent caſe, 
the addreſs and anſwer which have been already noticed, and 
which were both poſteriorto the repeal of the ſixth of George l. will 
evince the truth of the Miniſter's aſſertion, that further meaſures 
were in the contemplation of the Government of that day. 5 

But again, ſuppoſing ( according to the truth} that the Britiſh 
Houſes of Parliament were parties to this tranſaction, then what 
appears from your own ſtatement ? that having determined to ſpr- 
render their claim to legiſlate for this country, the Britiſh Parlia- 
met, in the ſecond place, reſolved “ that the conne hee 

the countries ſhould by mutual bene be en n a ſolid and 

permanent foundation. 

Let any eandid map attend to the” import of this reſolution, 
and ſay whether he can contradict the ſtatement of Mr. Pitt, 
that it was in the contemplation of Government in 1782, towards 
ſtrengthening the connexion! between the countries, to adopt l 
meaſures of the nature of that which is now propoſed. - 

But you tell us that the addreſs of the Ir Parliament, upon 
the conſideration of theſe t reſolutions, „ Wr the 
ſeeond. 

To ſupport the ſtatement which you have ſo boldly made, you 


ſhould be able to read from this addreſs, what confeſs would be 


a very extraordinary paragrap h; viz; that it was the humble 
opinion of his Majeſty” s moſt dutiful and l ſubjects, the Iriſh 
Lords and Commons in Parliament afſembled, that the con- 
% nexion between the countries ſhould n be placed, by mutual 
« conſent, on a permanent foundation.” Such a paragraph; 1 
admit, would have ſupported your poſition, that the addreſs c- 
preful rejected the ſecond Britiſh . 5 
ut 


* Mr. 3 ; N 


1 


But you are ſo far from ſhewing an expre/# rejection, that you 
are * unable to produce an pls Ag The Iriſh Parlia- 
ment, you ſay, expreſsly -negatived the ſecond reſolution; for 
they faid that © they conceived the Reſolution for unqualified, 
« tnconditional repeal of the fnth of George I. to be a meaſure . 
« of conſummate wiſdom.”* The connexion between your 
premiſe and your inference, I confefs, I am dull enough not to 
diſcern plainly. _ has N e 

May it pleaſe your Majeſty, we your, &c. in Parliament 
&« aſſembled, | conceive the repeal of the fixth of George I. 
« to be an extremely wiſe, meaſure ; and. THEREFORE it is ſo 
« plain, (and follows ſo inevitably from the premilſes, ) that the 
% cofnexion between the countries ſhould: not be placed, by mu- 
ce tual conſent, on a permanent foundation, that we not. 
« trouble. your Majeſty, by lating fo obvious a concluſion, or 
e by more explicitly rejecting the ſecond Reſolution, which has 
« been propoſed for our conſideration,” Such logick might be I 
parliamentary; but I doubt its being Ariſtotelian, * 0 _ 
But I am digreſſing from my ſubject: for though you ſhould 
bave ſucceeded, as completely as you have failed, in ſupporting 
your poſition, that the Iriſh Parliament had rejected the ſecond 

eſolution of the Britiſh Houſes, yet this would not diſprove 

Mr. Pitt's affertion, that further meaſures were in the contem- 
plation of the Government of that day; nor would it diminiſh 
the weight of that evidence, which the Engliſh addreſs and an- 

fwer, and the fecond Reſolution, abundantly ſupply in ſupport 

of his aſſertion, It would at moſt proꝶe only this, that the tem- 

per of Ireland, and the ſilence with which their Parliament paſſed 

this reſolution over, made it neceſſary that Goberntnent, content 
to appeaſe the jealouſies of the Iriſh nation, and conciliate their 

affections by liberal conceſſion, ſhould arreſt the grand imperial, 

| ſettlement in its career, and poſtpone its confummation to a more 

| favourable moment. VVV 

And what a generous foundation did Epgland lay'! By the 

firft reſolution, ſhe regiſtered her conſent that Ireland ſhould be 

independent ; and ſubmitted the ſecond to the new tribunal, which 

the had thus liberally ereed. She firſt made us a high con- 

I tracting power; and then ſolicited us to treat on equal terms. 

Conſiſtently with the tenor of that ff Britiſh reſolution, which 

had renounced all pretenſions to legillate for Ireland, the ſecond * 
admitted that the connexion between the countries could not be 
placed on a ſolid foundation, ualeſs by mutual conſent. © 

The Iriſh Parliament did not reject the ſecond reſolution ; but, 

under the influence of ſome of the party which then prevailed, 

tacitly poſtponed entering, as the ſiſter country had .recom- 
mended, on meaſures that might be calculated to firengthen 

| eee | | | the 


Mr. Grattan's words, | 


1 

1 . 
x 
1 * 

. 
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the connexion. They withheld that conſent, which the libera · 
lity of Britain had but juſt then rendered requiſite or efficacious; 
and preferred inhabiting the ruins of the fabrick which they had 
demoliſhed, to building a firm imperial eſtabliſhment in its room: 
whilſt the ſiſter country on her part, reſpecting the independence 
which ſhe had conferred, acquieſced in the delay of that canſum- - 
mation which ſhe defired. The regency, and commercial propo- 
fitions followed : the contagion of French principles ſoon after got 
- amongſt us; and ſeparatiſts have been be demonſtrating the 
truth of that opinion, pronounced by the Britiſh Legiſlature in 
1782, (and of which it is your boaſt that our Parliament paid 
no attention,) . that the connexion between the countries ovght, 
« by mutual conſent, to be placed on ſome ſolid and permanent 
« foundation.” | Su fs. 
F A few words more on this part of the ſubject, and I have 
one. | % SOV ELON, 
After mentioning that paſſage in the Triſh Addreſs, where it 
is ſaid that ©. we conceive the reſolution for the unqualified, un- 
conditional repeal of the ſixth of George I. to be a meaſure of 
„ conſummate wiſdom,“ you add that you * drew that addreſs ; 
and introduced thoſe words expreſsly to exclude any ſubſe- 
«« quent qualifications, or limitations, affecting to clog or reſtrain 
the operation of that repeal, and plenitude gf. the legiſlative 
e authority of our Iriſh Parliament. | 
3s This paragraph in your ſpeech I conſider as very well deſerving 
Ul 4 > of attention. | p y | | 
The object, you tell us, of this Iriſh addreſs was to ws. ed 
the ſecond of the Britiſh reſolutions ; and with this of new: view 
was that paſſage introduced, in which the wiſdam pf repealing | 
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the declaratory act is extolled. | ae ip 
What then, (on your ftatement,) was the qualification which 
you were deſirous to exclude, and which you were apprehenſive 
might clag the operation of the repeal? The placing the connexion 
bet cueen the countries, by mutual conſent, on a ſolid and permaneat 
foundatian. | e 
This was the limitation which you were ſo anxious ta exclude.: 
this was the clog on the Iriſh independence, which you feared : 
this was the abridgment of lriſh legiſlative authority, which you 


were ſo ſtudious to avoid. 
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To place the connexion between the countries on à firm and 
permanent foundation —is, by your account, to reftrain the effi- 
cacy of the repeal of the fixth of George I. and abridge the legifla- 
tive authority of Ireland.  _ | 4 At SER 
Sir, you may have advanced theſe do&rines raſhly, or I may 
have miſtaken the tendency of your poſitions: but if this be not 
the caſe, —if you have deliberately made the affertions which 1 
attribute to you, and have acted the part which you 2 | 
| then 
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then to me you appear to have ſpoken the language, and (inad- 
vertently I relume) furcher'd the cauſe of ſeparation, . ( | 5 
_ * Thoſe who regarded the Independence which we acquired in 
1782, not as their end, but as their means, —who valued it not 
as a grant of freedom, but prepared to wield it as an inſtrument 
of ſeparation, will naturally oppoſe all meaſures which tend to 
ftrengthea the connexion z an muſt abhor Union, as utt 
deftruQive of their hopes : to them, the act of annexation. wil 
ſeem a clog on the plenitude of Iriſh legiſlative authority; and 
while they declaim on the finality of the adjuſtment to which we 
_ have been alluding, they will in fact agree with the Miniſter, in 
= conſidering it as preliminary and defective: the only difference 
| between them will be this, that while he may value it as a ſtep 
towards Union, they will eſteem it as a ftride towards ſeparation, 
I call not upon ſuck men: I addreſs not thoſe, who repreſent 
the preſent connexion of the countries 48 a. ſtate of ſmothered 
hoſtility, and mutual intimidation: who derive. the ſecurity of 
lend from her power of annoying Britain; and vaunt our cors 
diality, in forbearing to, ſtrike the blow, which however they 
would have continually to impend. I ſpeak not to thoſe, who 
mingle ſuch bitter and repulſive doQrines, with their wheedli 
rants about ſanding or falling with Great Britain. I addreſs 
myſelf to a very different deſeription of perſang : I call upon the 
well affected men of Ireland, the loyal opponents of the meaſure 
now propoſed, to attend to the language of their new allies, and 
reſiſt, if they can, #herr arguments tor Union. | 
2 1 now proceed to diſproye the charge which you have brought 
againſt Mr. Pitt, of © denying a recorded act, and diſclaiming 
« the final adjuſtment of 1782; —and in order to preclude 
controverſy as to facts, and to ſhorten. diſcuſſion, I ſhall keep 
ile of taking, as my premiſes, the ſtatement which you 


my prom 
have made. N mou teas 
| Where are we to look for that diſclaimer, which you have ſs 
directly aſcribed to the Britiſh Miniſter ? In the language which 
he has uſed, or in the conduE which he has purſued ? IF 1 exa- - 
mine his expreſſions, I am ſo far from diſcoveri there, any 
denial of Iriſh Independence, that on the con 74 find it ea - 
plicitly acknowledged, and even ſtrongly aſſerted. I find the 
liniſter declaring himſelf © to feel and know that the Parliament 
« of Ireland poſſeſs the power, the entire competence, to accept. of, 
or rye” the propoſed Union: „ that it is the G7 
* right of the Iriſh Legiſlature to reje&, or to adopt ſuch mea» 
© ſures, as may appear to them injurious, or beneficial 
| admitting the competence of the Iriſh Parliament to decline the _ 
* offer which is made them, and the incompetence of a Britih - - 
iet 
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Legiſlature to impoſe the meaſure on this country, does W 
* Mr, Pitt's Speech. | | Th 
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diſclaim 5 final adjuſtment. of 1782 What more did ye a- 
quire by that ſettlement than independence? or how can inde- 
pendence be more unequivocally recogniſed ? what more did. we 
ſhake off, or did Britain ſurrender, than the competence of her 
Parliament to control, or bind this country ? and how could 1 
guage more perſpicuouſly record this emancipation upon our 
or this ſurreuder ppoi, hers, than has been done by the expre 
of Mr. Pitt? The caſe is ſo clear, that the plaineſt RG 
form my premiſſes, and the anſwers of every rational mar, will 
furniſh my conclufions. | 

If it be not in his language that we can detect this denĩal of 
the ſettlement of 1782, which you have thought proper to = 
charge on the'Britiſh"Miniſter, let us next enquire whether an 
of his proceedings amount to an infraction of that ſolemu 
3 

That ſettlement,ꝰ you ſay 7. eſtabliſhed two grand poſi- 
* tions: firſt the admiſſion of the Iriſh claim, to be legiſlated 
« for by no other Parliament, but that of Ireland: ſecondly, the 3 
« finality impoſed upon the two nations, regarding all conſtitu- 59 
1 tional projects affecting each other.“ : 1 
In undertaking to admit the fa&s on which your cha . 5 
grounded, as thoſe facts are ſtated by yourſelf, I of courſe di 
bind myfelf to acquieſce in all your inferences, and e 
It therefore becomes neceſſary that I ſhould/ mention, to what 
extent I agree with your account of the arrangement of 1782. 

I conſider it to have eſtabliſhed only one poſition; viz. that all 
attempts of the Britiſh Parliament to legiſlate, for this country 3 
ſhotild finally ceaſe; and Ireland be thenceforth bound by no ate on 
but tnoſe of her own Legiſſature. * 

'Shew me that Mr. Pitt's conduct has impugned this principle, 
and I ſhall admit the juſtice of your charge againſt him: Prove 
to me that Union will contravene it, and I ſhall withdraw my 
hunible ſupport froth the meaſure. | 

Let us take a ſhort view of the tranſaQtion of 1782: I acoept 
of you, Sir, for my guide, in examining is 

I was a final adjuſtment: granted. But of what ? Adj juſtment, 


. ſettlement, arrangement are terms of relation, and im ly ſome- 


ching pre · exiſtent: fomething which is to be adjuſted, ces or 
arranged. The tribunal which could decide, where no queſtio on 


_ was befote them, mult poſſeſs faculties which lie far  havy m 


comprehenſion, - 
*What was in centfoverſy between, Great Britain and this 


country? The competence of a Britiſh Parliament to legiſlate 
for Ireland: a Parliament which contained no peer fitting in 


Fight of his Iriſh honours, nor any commoner repreſenting the 


property or population of this W N 
my ; This 


99 


6234; 
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1 TPhis \. the matter in-diſpute ; and the adjuſtment conſiſted . 
of a final ſurrender of the Britiſh claim. Upon this ſubject mat: 
ter the ſettlement. operated effectually; but upon what was not 
in controverſy it could have tio operation at all. 
What is your own account of the tranſa&ion ? Meſſages were 
ſent from his Majefty to the Parliaments of the different coun- 
tries, to come to a final adjuſtment, in order to remove the jeae 
louſies and diſconteuts of the Iriſh, This country, in anſwer, ' 
declared the only cauſe of diſcontent, which it was not able by 
internal acts to remove, to be the interpoſition of the Britiſh 
Parliament, (conſtituted as I have deſcribed, in the legiſlative 
regulation of Ireland. The queſtion thus propoſed, the deciſion 
followed: the Britiſh' Parliament renounced its claim of interfg- 
rence: the ſtated grounds of Iriſh jealouſy were removed; and 
the final adjuſtment was thus concluded, and enrolled. 

Great Britain, indeed, having filenced Iriſh diſcontent, was 
defirous to promote imperial connexion. She wiſhed to render 
more compreheaſive, and beneficial, the negotiation in which the 
countries had become engaged. She would fain have made the- 
adjuſtment more concluſive : not indeed, by being more final upon 
the grievance ſtated, than it was already; ( ſince in this reſpect 
J admit the ſettlement to have been as concluſive as finality, 
:itſelf;) but by embracing another, and a wider ſubject, and ſet- 
ting at reſt an important queftion which was likely to ariſe. 
Great Britain fr/ wiſhed liberally to emancipate this country; 
and having done ſo, was defirous that independent Ireland ſhould, , 
on terms to be regulated by mutual conſent, incorporate her free · 
dom with that of her benefactor, and perpetuate at once the 
liberties, and integrity of the empire.— But in theſe views, it is 
your boaſt that ſhe was fruſtrated, by the ungracious filence of 
an ſriſh'Parliament. © 83 . ba 

Io return then from this glance, at the permanent and com- 

prehenſive good which might have been accompliſhed, to the 
partial benefit which has bexn obtained, and to reſume my en- 
quiry, whether the preſent conduct of Britain be an attempt to 
repeal any conceſſions which ſhe has made,—let me aſk you whe- 
ther it be now propoſed that the Britiſh Parliament ſhould legi- 
ſlate for this country? It will not be anſwered that it is; unleſs | 
by a feeble ſophiſm, which, before I have done, I may conde- 
ſcend to notice.” © c 
- Meantime let me put a caſe, which my own queſtion bas ſug- 
geſted to me, and which ſeems to furniſh a fair argument a E 

L will ſuppoſe that the Britiſh Parliament ſhould propoſe to u, 
to reſume the yoke we had ſhaken off in 1782. f they, did, T 
ſhould reject the meaſure, with as much indignation as would _ 
be compatible with my ſenſe of the lydicrous nature of che Pro- 
poſal. But in refuſing, the degrading offer; I ſhould * 
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12 
while the Minifer, who made it, acknowledged the full eompe · 


tence of the Iriſu Parliament to reject it, he could not be charged 
with violating the ſettlement of 1782; and I ſhould deſpiſe the 


+ underſtanding, which refuſed to concur in this admiſſion. The 


Miniſter, it is true, would offer for our acceptance the very ſame 
diſgraceful ſyſtem, _ we had ſo recently and fo radically re- 
formed; and in doing ſo, would groſely inſult our ſpirit and aur 


ſenſe : but till he would not meddle with our freedom: he would 


hot infringe the adjuſtment of 1782. In a word, he would truſt 
for the acceptance of his propoſal, not to our dependance, hut 
to our infatuation, | . „ 0 A 

But does he make any ſuch contemptuous propoſal? no: Or 
will any one of thoſe principles, or reaſons, which demanſtrated 
that control to be a grievance, which was excreiſed by a Parlia» 


ment in which no Iriſh Members ſat, apply to ſhew that it is in- 


compatible with our freedom, to be governed by an Imperial le- 
giſlature, in which we are adequately repreſented ? He is a weak 
man, or an unfair man, who will not connect the principle 


aſſerted in 1782, (viz. that we ſhould not be governed by any, 


Parliament but our own,) with the abuſe to which the aſſertion 

of that principle referred: who will not ſee that it was intended 

merely to proteſt againſt Ireland's being bound, where ſhe was 

not repreſented. | 3 8 1 755 
But give to this aſſertion che wideſt ble extent of meaning. 

Uncandidly and deluſively puff out the 

meaning and intention of thoſe'by whom it was 


promulged, and 


Rill 1 do not fear to-meet you upon grounds, to which I might. 


e object. 


principle, beyond the 
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Treaty of Union is the mutual work of the two couns., | 


tries: but the act of Union alone binding upon 
ſtatute paſſed by the independent Iriſh Parliament, gonſiſting 
merely of the King, Lords, and Commons of Ireland: com- 
pofed merely of thoſe, who, under the prineiple on which you 
rely, are excluſively competent ta legiſlate for this country: and 
thus our remoteſt deſcendants will be governed: in ſtrict confor- 
___ that very maxim, which you would fet up as an obſtacle 
to Union; inaſmuch. as the force wy eflicacy, with reſpe& to 
Ireland, of all future acts of the Imperial legiſlature, will be de- 
rived from the ſlatute of incorporation, paſſed excluſtyely by the 
King, Lords, and Commons of this country.” Sa far as they 
affe& us, the ſtatutes of the Imperial legiſlature will be as com-- 


us, will be @. 


a” 


. — 


pletely dedueible from au act of our own Parliament, as the title 
of bis Majeſty. ariſes from the acta of ſetdement andrecognitian;* 


1 

þ t or as, with reſpe& to part of the Britiſh realm, it may he Haced 
1 to an article of the Scottiſh Union. 6 | WES 
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Thus, (to ſum; up what L have ſaid,) when you pronoumnee 
that the firſt article of the compact of 1782 excludes Union, be- 
cauſe it covenants: that the Iriſh people ſhall be governed by ao 
legiſlature but that of the King, Lords, and Commons of Ireland, 
your poſition admits of two ſatisfactory anſwers. | . 
Ful, that the ſtatute of Union is an act of legiſlaton, en- 
erciſed excluſively by that very Parliament, to which the final 
adjuſtment committed the power of leꝑiſlating for this country x 
viz. by the King, Lords, and Commons of Ireland ; and that, 
as all future ſtatutes, paſſed in the united Parliament, will be 
enacted by virtue of this fundamental law, their authority wild 
therefore reſt, as far as concerns this country, upon the very 
principle aſſerted in 1782 fiace the efficacy. of thoſe laws to 
bind: the Iriſh people, will flow originally, and mere/,: akhbought 
remotely, from an act, of the King, Lords, and Commons of 
Aud ſecondly, it may be replied to your objection, that the 
_ Impcrial Parliament will, with the full conſeat of Ireland, be 
we Kio, s, and Commons of this countty, It will be ſo, 
compatibly with the principle of 1782 z becauſe Ireland will be 
adequately. repreſented in that aſſembly: and even though the 
meaning of the principle had not been ſufficiently explained, by 
that branch in its ion which proteſts againſt the future 1+ 
terference of Britiſh Farliaments, yet no man who recollefts-the: 
hiſtory of that period, and the nature of the abuſe which we 
then ſought to remove, can doubt that the principle eſtahliſned 
was merely this, that the Iriſh, people. ſhould not be bound by 
= laws, which the Iriſh Parliament did not concur in enacting. 
I ſhall here cloſe my examination of this topick; with an en- 
tract from your ſpeech, and a few animadverſions, for which it 
You tell us that * finality was not only a part of the. ſettles 
„ment of 1782, but one of its principal objets, Finality war 


4 the principal oled of Great Britain; as legiſlative independeney 
% was the object of our country. Lahnd wiſhed to ſeize the 
3 2 — 50 is for the — of her liberties: 
the court gland wijbed to conclude the operation / that firength, 

% and bound, u progreſs: The one country wiſhed -4 aid pd 
„liberty: the other i check the growth, of demand; Tha court of 
England therefore. came te an agreement with this county; 
iz. to eſtabliſh for ever a free and independent eniſtence of this 
=O © fiſh Parfiament, and 10 proferve for ever. thi unity of the Brig 
I Co _— — 
orward ded on riaciple of unity oſ empire, 
« and ſeparation of Parliament. 4 25 © a = 2 4 
I ſhall not ſtop, to enquire whether the ſeparation of their Par» 
liaments be a vile, (it. certainly is not an; obvious,) baſis, ow 

| ; 8 | which 
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which to found the connexion of two countries; but ſhall pro- 
ceed at once to thoſe more weighty conſiderations, which are 
ſuggeſted by the paſſage that I have cited from your ſpeech. 
This extract 1 look upon to be pregnant with implications, highly 
deſerving of attention; and to illuftrate ſtrongly the profound 
remark of Lord Minto, that the independence, which we gained 
in 1782, was a tranſitory, not a permanent ſtate of things; 
which, if it were not followed by Union, would lead to ſepa- 
ration. ax 95 | MS i EO. 
Finality you pronounce to have been the grand' object of 
Great Britain. She granted us the independence which we re- 
quired: but, apprehenſive that our claims might not terminate 
at this point, ſhe © <viſhed to check the further growth of demand. 
Let me afk, what is the plain tendency: of this infinuation ? "Th 
Having acquired independence, what demand remained, the 
expectation of which might excite terror in Great Britain, un- 
leſs it were the demand of total ſeparation ?? But, obvious as 
the inference from your ſtatement may be, you do not impoſe 
upon us the trouble of collecting it: you put the matter more 
unequivocally, and directly, by ſaying that after England had 
granted us independence, ſhe ſtill deemed it neceſſary “ to 
bound the progreſs,and conclude the operations of ourſtrength.” 
The“ phyfical conſeguenc“ of Ireland, according to this doc- 
trine, had extorted independence from the ſiſter country; but 
in achieving this, our patriots had by no /means gained their 
end: they had.only made ſome progreſs to the point propoſed : 
they were ſtill in full, and formidable march,—when England, 
alarmed at the direction which they were taking, and the {tron 
poſition which they had gained, thought it high time to check 
their career, and conclude the operations if their ftrengtb.. 
„The court of England therefore came to an agreement with 
ec this country:“ they came to a treaty, by which our patriots 
conſented to ſtop their progreſs, and diſband their forces, on be- 
ing permitted to garriſon a frontier poſt called Independence, 
which: lay directly in their road; And -which they looked on as 
the key to their promiſed land cf ſeparation. « | . 
Sir, this is not my account of the adjuſtment of 1782; and 
J aſk your pardon if I have miſinterpreted you, in ſuppoſing it 
yours: the extract on which I have commented is before our 
readers; who have it in their power, from a more accurate ana- 
lyſis of its import, or an illuſtrative reference to your public con- 
duct, to do you juſtice, and correct my miſconſtruftion, AO 
But, if any man took the view of Iriſh independence, which 
I may have been very erroneouſly attributing to you, I ſhould . 
F uſe his picture, as a ſlrong argument for Union. I ſhould ſay to 
Wl every loyal friend to Britiſh connexion, here is a perſon, who was 
dh party to the tran ſaction of 1782, who may be preſumed to _— 
| tae 
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the end at which the energetick Iriſh aĩmed, and the efficacy of 
_ the means with which that arrangement had ſupplied them : he 
1 7 tells, you, that our independence was but a ſtep, and that the 
greater was behind, ” —when Britain bid us halt, — and capi- - 
tulated, by putting us in poſſeſſion of the high roads to ſepara- 
tion, on the terms of our undertaking. not to uſe them He 
ſhews you that independence was, in the eyes of ſome, leſs valu- 
able, as it conferr'd freedom, than as it aggravated di diſtinctneſs: 
as it wore away the bonds of connexion to a thread, which 
the firſt ſhock of ſedition might ſnap for ever. 

Shall the loyal man leave fach an inſtrument in the ſeparatifts 
hands? ſhall, we hear our enemy boaſt his power,—and yet heſi- 
ate to difarm him? ſhall we hear him detail all the advantages 
of the ſtrong poſt which he has f urpriſed, —and deliberate about 
9 Zigodging hi bim en we can do fo. by by a word?-when we can do 
fo, without ſacribcing an atom of Iriſh freedom ;—which Britain 
does not call on us to leſſen, but to blend? when we can do ſo, 
not by reſuming our dependence, but merely by incorporating 
our IiſtinQueks; and mingling in an empire, of which all the 
parts will equally depend upon the whole ? Far be it from me to 
diſparage the adjuſtment of 1782: I only deprecate the perverſion 
of a great political good. I never can look upon that ſettlement 
as pernicious, until that be demonſtrated, which never can, that 
r it has precladed a meaſure, for which on "the contrary I think it 
bas prepared the way. I hold thoſe publick 3 to be for- 
© tunate, beyond the uſual lot of men, who having obtained Iriſh 
W independence in 1782, have lived to Perfect their- work, by now 
bringing about an Union. 

Unite, or ſeparate : this 1s the alternative, with which the 
_ preſcot day prefents us: an alternative, which was diſcerned in 
1785, by Me. Foſter: (but who has loſt ſight of the danger in 
proportion as it has advanced: ) which roſe more formidably upon 
the view in the year 1789; and which has lately ſhewn our peril 
with a diſtinAneſs ſo — that our ſafety depends on the 
promptitude of our choice. 

But you do not agree with the Britiſh Miniſter in thinking 
that the — We of 1789 endangered the connexion. I 
might perhaps have to find you convinced by the argu- 
ments 5 your Cade th the Speaker, and Mr. Fitzgerald ; the 
former of — is ſo far from joining in your eulogium, on the 
pious care which our Parliament took of the connexion at that 
period, that he confiders their proceedings to have been of no 
avail ; for that . notwith/landin} what pa Mad, the Regent of 
Great Britain can alone repreſent the $f cltate of 5 Iriſh 
» legiſlature ;”* and who has, for the purpoſe of removing a 
6 aiiculty which he declares does not exiſt, given his ſupport to a 


bill. 
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bill brought in by Mr. Fitzgerald, which alike oppoſes his (Mr. 
| Foſter's) ſentiments, and yours: contradiQng hir opinions, by | 
implying the neceſſity of an enaQting ſtatute to eſtabliſh that, 
which he pronounces to have been law already; and oppoſin 
yeurs, by recording Mr. Fitzgerald's opinion, that it would be i 
expedient to paſs a bill which might prevent the recurrence of M 
proceedings fo hazardous to the connexion between the king- 
doms, and fo repngaant to the iples of the Iriſh conſtitution, - 
But I feel this part of the ſubje@ to be of too great moment, 
for me to let it paſs undiſcufſed; or depute to one Anti-Unionift 
the taſk of replying to the other: not to mention that, independ- | 
ently of the importance of the topick, the mode in which you 


© 4% 


have treated it deſerves notice, and animadverſion, ' 

It will ſcarcely be denied to be a maxim of our conſtitution, 
that both theſe countries ſhould have the executive branch of the 
legiſlative the ſame 2 indeed this partial Union forms, at prefent, 
the only point of imperial contact: the ſingle theoretick link, by | 
which the 1 are held together. „ener een 

It is true yi u abridge the extent of this principle, by inſinua- 
tion: you give to this conſtitutional axiom the mekname of the 
+ monarchical principle ;”” and talk of the connexion as preferved 
„ through the medium of monarchy” But. I diſſent altogether 
from your limitation; — which is a mere ſophiſtical attempt to | 
withdraw our attention from the end p d, to the ordinary 
means ſtated as applicable for its attainment: I inſiſt upon the 


1 maxim, in the full extent in which I have laid it down, and a 

1 WM with your faithful allies, the Speaker and Mr. Fitzgerald, that 

400 the Britiſh executive, whether King or Regent, can alone repre- 

li % 

10 { The mode of applying your ſophiſm is ſufficiently obvious: if 

bt: you could once make us ſuppoſe monarchy the only medium of 
| connexion, it would follow that any ſuſpenſion of the exereife of 


monarchic power would effe& .a temporary ſeparation of the 
countries; and abſolve Ireland from the obligation of adhering 
to thoſe maxims, which imply, as they ſecure, the ebntiriuance 
of Gain. . 2 Wo TE DIES int, 
You might ſay that during the illaeſs of our beloved and gra- 
cious King, the royal power being indefinitely ſaſpended, the 
< monarchical principle?“ was, for a period of uncertain duration, 
become extinguiſhed : that conſequently the bond of connexion 
which this monarchicul prineiple conſtituted was, for an indefinite 
length of time, e and that the kingdom of Ireland, 
though annexed to the royal, was no appendage of the regentialy 
executive of England. —© fl BL 1 FER.” 
In expoling the pernicious tendency of the reſtriction with 
which you ſeek to qualify this axiom, and its direct repugnance 
to. the end propoſed; viz. permaneney of connexion, I conceive 


myſelf 
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17 
my felf to have ſufficiently proved your two anti-union colleagues 
right, and to have ſhewn that your limitation is altogether insd- 
miffible. If it be.imputed to me on the other hand, that in laying 
down the principle ſo widely, I make eneroachments on the inde - 
pendence of my country, —TI anſwer that the objection. comes 
from thoſe who confound diſtinctneſs with independence, and 
forget that Britiſh connexion makes any part of our political 
ſyſtem : I anſwer that Britiſh connexion and Iriſh independeuce 
both form eſſential parts of our eſtabliſhment. Each of theſe 
principles ſets limits to the other; and the degree of inde- 
pendence which is incompatible with connexion, is alſo ĩneon- 
ſiſtent with the ſpirit of our Conſtĩtution. It is becauſe the line 
is hard to draw, and is much expoſed to tranſgreſſion, both inad-- 
vertent, and deſigned, that Union is become the 'wiſh of all 
prudent men, who would reconcile the liberties of their country: 
with the integrity of their empire. 1 hf 


Tue principle being eſtabliſhed, that the executive branch o 


cy 


_ thc l-gilacure ſhould form the point, in which theſe. national 


bodies politick cohere, and blend. themſelves into one imperial 
ſtate, —it remained to regulate the manner in which this prineiple - 
ſhould operate. There were but two modes of proceeding to 
attain the end: either by ordaining that our executive ſhauld-be 
that of England; or, vice verſa, that the Britiſh ſhould be 9% 
fafto that of Ireland; and the latter has been made the maxim of 
our imperial. conſtitution. | | | 


* Ty 15 the authority of the Engliſh executive in this country.is'. 


* 2 


: political inferenee; not an accidental accumulation, and falling 


in of powers. His Majeſty, being King of Great Britain, is 
—_— King of Ireland, The latter propoſition being a con- 
elufion, deduced from that State Enthymeme, in which che 
ſuppreſſed premuſs is the principle which [ have laid down; viz. 

that the executive of Great Britain ſhall, in that right, poſſeſs. 


the ſame executive authority in this country. 


The connecting principle being thus eſtabliſhed in its true er- | 


tent, —being meaſured with the obje& which it was eſtabliſhed . 
to ſecure, and found to conſiſt comprehenſively in an union of 
the executive, —let us enquire whether it was violated, or ad- 
hered to, in 1789 whether we ſhauld accede to your poſition, 
that the proceedings of our Parliament were ſo well calculated; 
to ſecure the connexion, that we cannot from thence deduce any 
argument for Union? or ſhould rather admit the Speaker's. doc- 
trine, that what was then done was too glaringly unconflitutional 
to be available, and may conſequently be paſſed over, without 
Inference or notice? or laſtly, whether we ſhould acquieſce in the 
reaſoning of Mr. Pitt, aud ſay, that though the proceeding was . 
unwarrantable, its ſeparating teadency might-nevertheleſs ſupply - 
arguments for Union? 'The- latter opinion is that which I have 
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| long embraced. 
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You acknowledge that the act of annexation ſorms between 
<«<:the tw eountifes their bond and connex ion; and add that 
the Iriſh Partiament * preſerved the identity of the executive. 
* power,?? (which you rele 90s: admit to be the ſtatutable 
bond, by © choofing' for their Regent, the heir apparent of the 

- 66;6x0Whn, 7 „7 n | 

On this aſſertion we are at iſſue; to me it ſeems that the ſpirit 
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which may be collected from the ſtatutes of Toth H. VII. 33d 

| H. VIII. and th of William and Mary, was violated in two 

ways, by the proceedings of 1789. Firſt, by nominating che 

| heir appirerit, before his Royal Highneſs had accepted the re- 

| geney in England; and ſecondly, by inveſting him here with the 

| full exereiſe of thoſe prerogatives, which the Britiſh parliament *A 

| had limited and abridyed. © © _ - 
| In appoiming that illuſtrious perſonage Regent of Ireland, and 

| inveftivg- him with immediate power of giving a royal affent to 


bills, at a time when he was not yet entruſted with the cuſtody 
of the great ſeal of England. we in fact repealed (and by a 
mere addrefs,) the firſt-· mentioned of thoſe three ſtatutes ; and 
in doing ſo, tranſgreſfed thoſe limits which are preſcribed to ths. 
: conſtitutional principle of Triſh independence, by the no leſs:con-, \ 
* ſtieutional principle of Britiſh connexion. RP 1 155 
In appointing his Royal Highneſs Regent here, while he was 
not yet inveſted with that bird office ig Great Britain, we re- 
voked che, act of Hen. VIII. which made this kingdom deyen- 
dant on the crown of England, and which. provided xhat the 
right of exereifiug executive power here, ſhould ariſe from the 
rightfal poſſeſſion of that authority in Britain, and 4/0. fad 
acerue by neceſſary infeterite, to its poſſeſſor: and this repeal. 
was' a faerifice of the ' principle of imperial connexion, to the 
wild ſpirit of Iriſh independence. 1 
In this prematute notnination. of a Regent, we acted on a 
pfineiple © diametrically tlie reverſe of that, which dictated the 
act of the 4th of Wilkam and Mary. That ſtatute annulled all 
Irifh legiſlative acts of James which had followed his abdication : 
and by its recognition g of the title of his ſticcefſors, admitted 
that ix did not require the ſan&tion of an Iriſh act, but flowed to 
them from previous ſtatutes, and imperial principles. If that 
ſtatute tended to maintain the connexion, then the addreſs of 
1789 was calculated to diffolve t. 
do not mean to rely upon the po bility which there was, 
e 


2 — — me 5 


that the Prince of Wales would not be regent of Great Britain: 
FRO Pivagg COMO, 3 a a chance 
'*, Mr. Grattan's words, ' 3 1 Fo TE 
"+ "And the Iriſh Statute of the 22d of the King, by which it is enacted 
that nö bill thall* pars inro a law in Ireland, unleſs it be returned under 
the grout ſeat-of Great'Britain, e LM 
S gte a note in the Proface of the laſt edition of Mr. Willism Johnſon's 
pamphlet upon Union. | an 
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n chance too flight and trivial, to be taken” itto act. I ſtand 
va this poſition, that by \the conneRtive principle of the Triſh 
conſtitution, the being executive in Britain ik the me quid non 


and efficient cauſe of poſſeſſing a right to executive aathority dere | 
that therefore to nominate his Royal Highneſs $revioufly to his 


pointment in England was eaconfient ne; and to nominate © 
him ſubſequently would be ſuperfluous: the proper mode world. 
have been to wait vari} he had become Regent of Great Britain, 
— then to have paſſet an act of recogtittion. 
But if I decline jnfifting on ſo remote; and merely phyſical * 
bility, us the heir apparent's not becoming regent of G 
rain, I cannot on the other hand admit ybu to Ay on the Ot 
Parliament's having fixed their choice upon his Royal Higbnefs; 
or on their having Gone ſs, when that illuflrious perfonkgt was 
already defignated for che fame high Nation, by the Britin Le- 
Sidi. I miſt on dhat deviation from tlie principles of our 
2 andithe a — our land, Whictr confiſted in oür 
Parliament's claiming ing any "gh git ef chbise zr ell; in ther at- 
empting * what they ſhould at moſt have but acknow- 
p ndt affecting to — that flow to the Prince from thefr 
el which vol only -ariſe* frbm bis nomination in Great 
APrirsin:** This bling my reaſoning, ut is ſuperfluous to obſerve 
that riebeircuaſtance - wich: you allege, can not in any degree 
ulfect ix : and it is che ef hevelfity: for mie to fuggeſt, that 11 
ſeparatiſts bed been defirous t0 avi chemſelves of the op 
nity which" his ' Majefty% -#ndifpolition' offered, for 5 
eſtrangitig cheſe ae Tow each other, tliey wer bk 7 woe 
provecde 0 Was done in- 989. They world have been cant 
not to alarm the friends of Bririſh 'contiexion. "They _ 
have made as palatable and ſeducing a choice us might be: under 
a. nomination of the ſame regent appointed in ' Britain, 
they would have ſtolen in the «precedent of a right to make a 
thfferent election; and occupied the country in'effulions of loyaltey 
and freedom, while they were unobfervedly laying the corhere 
ſtone of ſeparation.” - | 
But if it was probable alidoſt to certainty; that the Frier of 
Wales would be "appointed fegent of Great Britain, i It was o 
teſs ſure that he Wauld not be inveſted” with full regal power; 
but chat a limited authority would be committed to his haudu. 
And how, under thoſe eircumſtatees; did our Parliament pto - 
ceed? Having ufurped a right of election, which our Conftitu- 
nion did not give, they deemed it improper . to encumher the 
„ regent with” thoſe « extraordinary limitations,“ with we bis 
authority was to be abridged in England; apd thought “ it more 
« eligible to leave him in full exerciſe of all the excCutive pow. 
«ers. * "That's is to fay, they judged itiexpedicnt, 3 
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of eſtabliſhed. principles, and explicit ſtatutes, to deſtroy that 
unity of executive in the two countries, which conſiſts as Pac 


- In the ſameneſs of the powers exerciſed, as in the identity of the 


perſon exerciſing thoſe powers. 5 

It matters not to my argument, whether the Britiſh Houſes 
of Parliament were right, or wrong, in reſtraining the preroga- 
tives of their regent: it is ſufficient for my purpoſe that they did 
reſtrain them; and that they had authority ſo to do. This right 
you expreſsly et in 1789; though you appear to 
have forgotten your own doctrines, when you inveigh, (in the 
ſpeech before me,) againſt the Miniſter, for having called on the 
Britiſh. Parliament to exerciſe thoſe functions, which on that 
occaſion you admitted them to poſſeſs. + 

In your ſpeech of the 1 ith, of February 1789, you. ſtate. 
e the duty of ſupplying the deficiency in the full — 2 of the 
„ regal power, (which reſulted from the King's indiſpaſnmion} 
&« to have devolved on the two Houſes of Parliament, de the 
« ſurviving eſtates.” I accede to this ĩncontrovertible prineiple 
and call on you, in return; to admit theſe inevitable dequctipns 3 
viz. that the two eſtates are competent to regulate the powers 


which they confer; and that it is a ſound and loyal exert 1 


this privilege, to beſtow. merely as much authbrity, as may H 
requiſite to, give due vigour to the Government, and tu farin 
the powers which they reſerve, into an entrenchment round the 
throne of their cightfal Sovereign, during, his. temporary 1ncapa- 
city: ſo that whenever it ſhall be the will of Heaven to reſtore 
him, he may reſume his royal functions, without diffeulty or ob- 
ſtruction,— may find the conſtitutional —— — — 
and the juſt prerogatives of his crown, undiminiſhed, and-wnim+ 
paired. Theſe maxims are as obvious, as they are ſound They 
do not compoſe the theory of a metaphyſical refiner, but form | 
a plain and practicable doQrine, which every honeſt member of 
parliament, who. recolleRed- the oath of — that he had 
taken, would feel himſelf bound to act upon? and to thoſe who 
ebay ane him with the jargon of * preſerving the monarchical 
principle, he might reply,-firſt, that he mar preſerving it for 
his King; and ſecondly _—_ they were ſhallow politicians, who 


ou not ſee that the ſame portion,of. prerogative, which would 


inadequate, as a, permanent attribute of royalty, to protecting 
the third eſtate from encroachment, and maintaining through a 
courſe of ages the conſtitutional balance undiſturbed, — might yet 
be fully ſufficient for the temporary e, and Pprovijonal 
— of a Regent. 
Thax this deſtruction of the unity of executive power, which 
you extol az a chef C euvre of Iriſh policy and affection, went to 
contravene the principles. of our imperial eſtabliſhment, and 
monifeſtly 


- 
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manifeſtly. to endanger the connexion, —appears to me to be a 
truth, too ſelf-evident for argument. I ſhall therefore only add, 
that as we. offered the Regent a greater power here—than he was 
to poſſeſs. in England, — io we might have given him leſs: the 
miſchiefs of ſuch a reverſal of the diſtinction are too apparent, 


to need being pointed out: yet this difference would have cauſed 


a leſs anomaly in our, conſtitution, than that which the oppoſite 
proceeding was calculated to produce. For with the maxios 
upon our ſlatute book ſtaring us in the face, 4+ declaring that 
„this kingdom juſtly and rightfully belongs to, and for ever de- 
4 ends upon, the imperial crown of England,” we gave the 
ſuperior power to the ſubordinate executive; and prepoſterouſſy 


— 


made the greater depend upon the leſs.“ 


I cloſe here, my view of a tranſaction, which you not only 


conſider as a proper ſubject for eulogium, but as entitled to the 
laſt praiſe to which 1 ſhould have ſuppoſed it could make preten- 


ſion ; viz, that of having .conduced to preſerving the connexion : 


a tranſaction, which Mr. Foſter, on the contrary, deems-to have 


been fo, indefenfible, that he replies its nullity to thoſe, who 
urge its miſchiefs: a tranſaction, the ſeparating tendencies of 
bf which, Mr. Fitzgerald bas admitted, —and has recommended the 


application of a, preventive, —which would aſſuage the ſymptom, 


b y © without removing the diſeaſe; and laſtly, a tranſa&ion, which 
Mir. Pitt, becauſe he agrees with theſe latter gentlemen, there- 


fore holds ta be no contemptible argument for Union.. - * 
The events of 1785 you paſs over in complete filence ; nor 
can I blame you for avoiding a ſubjeQ, which no diſcreet Anti- 


unioniſt would wiſh to introduce: a ſuhject the more embarraſſing 
at the preſent moment, becauſe it cannot be diſcuſſed, without 


expoſing that diſcordance, which ſo eminently diſtinguiſhes the 


heterogeneous oppoſition to which you belong ;—rendering the 


connexion between its members as precarious, and infirm, , as that 
of theſe iſlands would be, without an union. 


. 


It would be ungenerous to addreſs to your friend and fellow- 
labourer in the chair, thoſe invectives agaioft the bill brought ia 
by Mr. Orde, of which you. were ſo liberal at the time of its 


introduction. Should you tell him now, as you told his prede- 
erſſor then, “ that in a commercial point of view, the-propoſed 


arrangement was injurious to this country, — and that if looked 
at in a conſtitutional light, it put an end to the liberties of 


« Ireland, his fityation would preclude him from realying, as 


he did then, that © he could dwell for hours on the many bene- 


« fits of that ſyſtem: that it did not violate our liberties, or 
: | EK « jnvolve 
1 do not overlook, what I forbear repeating, that we alſo acted in 


direct violation of theſe fundamental laws, by affecting to elect an Iriſh 


Regent; when im fact his Triſh prerogative muſt be derived to him from 


his being appointed executive of Great Britain. 
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e dente war eonſlitution; and that this Country muſt be infa.- 
t tuated if ſhe gave up the offer.“ | 
| In noticing hoſe inteſtine diſſenſions, which render you a truly 
4 | anti-union party, I muſt do you the juſtice of dotibting, whe- 
. ther your conduct be not more conſiſtent than' that of the 
reſpectable perſon, to whom I have taken the Hberty of alluding. 


. 
* 


; He at that time, (and I accede to his opinion,) did not deem 
N ö the mere diſcretion of Parliament a feeurity of ſufficient force 


1 but thought that where there was ſo much at ſtake, a ſolemn 
BY: compact was required—to preclade thoſe diſſenſions, to which 


= two independent legiſlatures were liable. He feared that collifion, = 
8: in caſes of mere commerce, to which he would expoſe us on | 
KF queſtions of Conſtitution. The connexion be would truſt to the l 
good fellowſhip of the to Parliaments; aſſured (and the Re- ; 
gency bas ſhewn with bow mach reaſon,) that even if a momen- 
tary-intoxication ſhould take place, they would not ſo jultle, as | 
to overturn the empire. But matters of trade beidg* of more 
delicate, and high concern, he would ſecure by compact, and BW 
not confide to their good underſtanding, -or 84 Will. This 
undoubtedly muſt be the way in which he ers Yam « other. 
wiſe thoſe paſſages which have been cited from his ſpeech by the 
| Britiſh Minifter, would amoumt to arguments for Ubion'; which | 
* he affures us they do not. Collating therefore bis conduct in- 
| | 1785 and 1789, I arrive at two very recondite traths, which 

ſeem, for their abſtruſeneſe, to be worth publifhing to the world, 
Don the high and reſpectable authority of that gentleman : 
fl, chat diſtinct and co-ordinate Parliaments may diſſent-alarms 
ingly from each other on commercial Subjects; but that on thoſe 
imperial queſtions, in which their rival Laiths to power are'more 
mrimarely — the moſt perfect harmony and concord may 
de expected: ſerondly, that to bind the legiſlature of this coun - 
try to adopt the aws preferibed to them by the Britiſh Parlia- 
ment, is not to violate our liberties in the ſmalleſt degree ;} 
but that to admit Ireland to a full participation in Britiſh free- 

| dom, and ſubject her to laws enacted by an aſſembly in which | 
. me is adequately repreſented, is to aunfilate our dependenceb 
| | . and ſubvert our conſtitution! 

4 WDMDou, Sir, (in my opinion,) are more conüiſtent: To Mr. 
1 | Orde's Bill, and to the propoſed Union, you have made the ſame 
objection, (viz. that both metſures are attacks on our independ- 
> ence z) ad have, in both caſes, given a pretext to your enemies 
4 for doubting whether the independence which you defend, be 
| ; compatible with the connexion: which we are determined to 
maintain. $a.” 
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I + Which would have been the Effect of the Propoſitions. f 
| + See the Speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 12th a 
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L. afl pardon, Sir, for having adverted ta a topick, of which 
_ ou take no notice in your ſpeech; and which you were ſo pru- 
ent in omitting, that I am only ſurpriſed at your venturing upon 
_ the Regency; where you .alſa ſeem to me to be treadiug upon 
very hazardous and tender ground: 1 for my part, have been | 
tempted to this digreſſion, hy two objects: firlt, the opportunity 
which'it gives, of calling my reader's attention to that happy- 
antitheſis of opinion, that diſtin&,—and even .confliting inde-' 
peadence of ſentiment, —which inſulates the individuals of your 
| party; and renders an incorporate Union amongſt them as hope- 
4 leſs, as it would be requiſite, towards giving ſufficient ſtrength 
do reſiſt che truth and juſtice of a cauſe. to which they would, 
in all events, at leogth be forced to yield: And ſecondly, I was: 
| induced to enter on the diſcuſſion, by my wiſh to obſerve, that 
when you undertook to ſpecify the Britiſh Miniſter's ohjections, 
(not to our conſtitution, which he would preſerve, but to aur 
diſtin&neſs, which he would incorporate,*) it would not have 
| : been uncandid to enumerate them all, You ſtate them to conſiſt 
| = of the caſes of Regency, and War. I find the buſineſs of the 
commercial propoſitions, forming a third, not unimportant topick, 
a in the reaſoning of Mr. Pitt. I find him arguing for a Union, 
from the iſſue of that propoſal, in à way which at leaſt is clear;? 
and in my mind is convincing.  Tacitly aſſuming, what 1 Pre- 
—_— nc you, will not refuſe, to grant him; viz, that the con- 
—_ 2cxion between the countries is to be preſerved, and would be 
endangered by the colliſion of coordinate Parliamentt, — he 
proceeds to obſerve, that the danger of independedt legillatures- 
dung with jealouſy towards each other, is an evil Which cn be 
remedied by two means only : either by ſome compact, entered 
into by the legiſlatures; or elſe by blending. the two legiſlatures 
together. He defies the wit of man to point out a third pr 
dient; (and the gage which he has thrown down, I confels I 
feel no diſpoſition to take up ) and having ſtated that the mea- 
ſure of compact has been, tried, and found practicable, — he 
infers that we muſt have a, Union, if we would have an empire- 
22 I admit yo mere folid, unadorned 8 diveſted of 
every thing declamatory or epigrammatic; (Which perhaps the 
Miniſter might think unſuitable to ſo grave k ben z) but Lam 
not certain that the argument is the leſs deſerting of an anſwer, 
for being plain, perſpicuous, and convincing,” 1 ee 1h! 
I ſhall got however dwell longer, on what does not need to be 
{ enforced ;—but ſhall attend you to thoſe parts of the Miniſter's 
| ſpeech, which you conſider to be worthy of animadverfion. 
The Miniſter proceeds: he Rates a ſecond iinflanee, namely 
* that of war: here again the ſact is againſt him: the Parlia- 
CCF 
Fe Miniſter proceeds: he ſpecifies his objeQions, to this ſettlement 
of 1782: the cafe of ＋ * | bp 6. 
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ber convention at Dungannon e it is for the preſervation of this 


tation of Great Britain. In his argument the Miniiter is 
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& ment of Ireland have, fince their emancipation, concurred 
* with England on the ſubje& of war; and their concurrence: | 
has been productive: The wild offerings of“ their “li- 
„ berty'“ have been beneficial.” It is not the Iſſe of Ceylon, 
the Cape of Good Hope, the Myſore Country, not the Do? 
+ minions of Tippoo,“ (in ſhort it is not the ſecurity or aggran- 
dizement of that empire of which ſhe calls herſelf a part,) “that 
« engages the attention, or jiutereſts of Ireland: it is her own” 
internal freedom and conſtitution: it is her own ideu , that: * Wil F 
internal freedom and conſlitution-; ſuch as ſbe herſelf expreſſed, in 


1 
2 


„ Dungannon) conſtitution, that ſhe is intereſted in Britiſh wars. 
On theſe principles I ſuppoſe the diflent of Ircland on the d- 
„ ſubject of war highly improbable : but Happy bad it been for 
Great Britain, happy had it been for his. Majeſty, had the 
« Parliament of Ireland not curſt him with her concurretice in te 
« American war. I ſhould therefore fuggelt that ſhe is in leſs 
danger from the heſitation of Ireland, than from the precipi- 


N 
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« weak ; but in his remedy he is not only weak, but miſchievous. 
He propoſes, by raking away our power of diſſent, % wel- 
& draw our motives of concurrence. I will put this queſtion to m yy 
country: will you fight for the Lords ànd Commons who in 
«the laſt century took away your trade, and, in the preſent, 
« your conſtitution, —as for that King, Lords, and Commons, 
„ho reſtored both? The Miniſter has deſtroyed this conſtitu- 
« tion : whoſe reſtoration had coft Ireland her noblelt efforts; 
«© and was the habitation of her loyalty: I ſay of her.loyalty, as 
« well as of her liberty. We are accuſtomed to behold the 
„Kings of theſe countries in the keeping of Parliament: the 
«temple of ” Irelaud's fame, as well as freedom; where ſhe 
« had ſeated herſelf, as ſhe vainly thought, in modeſt ſecurity, 
« and mn 207 Ef le nga Trae 
It muſt be confeſſed: to be no uninſtruQtive example of the WW 
mutability of human opinion, to find you pronouncing an culo- ⁵ 
gium on that Parliament, which you fb lately abandoned, with ³ 
ſuch decided reprobation : to find you confectating, as an holy - i 
ſanctuary of liberty and fame, that place from which, - ſuffocated 
with the ſtench. of its ſervility and corruption; you bad ruſhed 
forth with an indignant promiſe, chat, until its pollutions were as 
removed, you never would return Into that temple, —uncleanſed, - * 
TIN VVV 
| TS: Mr. Grattar's words. 9 e 
7 Thus I muſt interpret the fitſt-paragraph of your addreſs; for to inſiſt We 
upon a diſtinction bet en not accepting a ieat from the patroꝶ of a cloſe bo- 
rough, aud not ſoliciting a feat from the electors of a great city, would be a 2 
ſubtity and ſpecial pleading far beneath you. At would be ſo, though we ; 
ſhould look no farther than the paragraph itſelf, and not corroborate the con- 
ſtructiõn which I have given it, by an examination of the general import: of 
your addrels, 8 F | . | 
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unpuriſied, you re · enter. and proſtrate yourſelf with adoration 
before the image which you had ſcorned. You reſume your 


| or” | ſeat in that afſembly, unaltered, unreformed, from which you 


not only retreated, but retreated; at a time, when nothing ſhort 
of profligacy the moſt flagrant and atrocious, ſhould have driven 
you forth: at a time When Rebellion might be ſaid to have al- 
ready unſheathed the ſword; and the ſame Parliament on which 

you trampled, with ſuch contumelious abhorrence, was attacked 

by enemies from without, and traitors from within. Without 
reform,“ you then declared, ©& there could be no ſell · legiſla- 

« tion. * There has been no reform; and you now oppoſe 
nion, becauſe it invades our privilege of ſelf-legiſlation.F _ You 


us inveighed againſt „ the fabrication of boroughs, as the fa- 


6 brication of a court parliament, and-the excluſion of A con- 
« ftitutional commons ;—as. an act more radically ſubverſive of 
the fundamental rights of the realm, than the ſhip-money, or 
e tyranny of the court of high commiſſion, or ſtar-chamber ; as 
a a ſubverſion not merely of the fundamental laws, but ef the 
8. + conflitutional Igwgiver,” ¶HZ— now offer your repentant homage 
to that court parliament; and aſpire to record your dying teſti- 
mony againſt a meaſure, which would demoliſh nearly three- 
fourths of the borough fabrick, whilſt it left the county repre- 
+ ſentation. undiminiſhed. To that ſame diltinguiſhed and very 
loyal perſon, who fills the chair of our Houſe of Commons, E 
W as you uſed to call it, our borough parliament,) who has ſo often 
© heard with terror your projects of reform, you now. addicſs (and 
you are liſtened to!) your reprobation of a meaſure, which 
F.ayould Tet theſe dangerous and wild projects at reſt for ever. 
In the name of conſiſtency, and of common ſenſe, which are 
we to attend to? your former invective, or your preſent panegy- 
ric? did you ſlander then—or do you flatter now? whether do 
we live under a reftored conſtitution, regained by the efforts of 
a revered King, Lords, and Commons? or have our rights and 
liberties been in the duſt ſince the -reign,of James I.? and is 
our Houſe of Commons a mere court gang, which has diffolved | 
the legal parliament, and thruſt © the ' conſtitutional lawgiver*” 
out of doors? are you really: become intereſted about the fate 
of parliaments and princes?” or do you continue indifferent 
as to how * it may pleaſe Heaven to diſpoſe of them,” and re- 
main anxious only for „ the liberties of the people f thoſe 
liberties which our conſtitution has entruſted to the guardianſhip 
of the three eſtates ; but which your ſpeech ſeems to commit to 
the convention at Dungannon; 0 . 
You put this queſtion to your country, will they «fight with 
cal for the Lords and Commons who deprived them of their 
FC e e 
* Mr. Grattan's Addreſs. Mr. Grattan's Speech. | 
F Mr. Grattan's Addcele, J Concluſion of Mr. Grattan' Speech. 
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it des And took away their andeuten > dhe quere e | 
= to mel be of the ſame complexion with that 3 Brine, "which 5 
iy 77 _ refers the ſeowity.of ane part of the empire to its means of i in- 7 
E Jucug de Welding portion : which relies on Ireland's « powers 2 
|: | „ * of: i 
. hr i imperial wuſtitttion, our bein ew to e ., the navy of * 
14 den Key pe ket 'Tegulations 8 thg our orie + and to... 
Lt by commercial treaties with the'reft of the 
F: do ines repreſent / theſe iſlande as for ever 2 
14 ed in 3 guarding chair — 
14 tiers againſt mutual inreadʒ and form a 
0 3 our connexion on the broall and ſolid: 10 ſp 
. | eternal jealouſy, eſlrangement, an diſtruſt. Sack dectrines WA 
| UN 7 - would ſupply an anfwer,——if, the reports zof- our ſecret commit - » 


Ft tees, the ſevere code upon our ſtatute hook, and the devaſtation 
14 | of. dur. country had not already furniſhed one more nreſtagable 
„ =. and convinchig,—to thoſe bg promiſes which» were made in 
=_ - 1782; on which, in concurrence*-with*the Speaker, you rely: 
Ib - they would prove to us that the great" national arrangement 
* - which then took place had not-* ſecured the tranquillity of Ne- 
=: land; or N the affecliong vas. well as intereſts of both Ml 
1 4 kingdoms:“ t they would · bew us that . Viceroy. was miſ- 
. | taken, in ſuppoſing. x ty by that ſettlement the e;twozkingdoins - > 
.. . 6; were made one; indiſſdluhly: connected z ute y* of Sreſte, 
ind unity of conſtitution; $:and ald de mess thut the 
ſeeds of N were too 2 1 erachcat ed by 
Wo: any meaſure leſs conſolidating „ eehte qa 
F: | But ir all that — which I tk laſt extracted fag. 
| your ſpeech, where lurks your refutation of what the Briteh 
Nite has objected to the preſent order of things, confidered 
| with a view to the ſaſety of Britiſh connexion? - -- 
Mkr. Pitt's argument on this part of the ſubject, as L underſtand 
it, is as follows: Theoretically ſpeaking, two independent legi- 
\ ſlatures expoſe the empire, which they diſtract, to diſſolution: 
4 in the caſe bf: Great Britain — Ireland, ex petienoe has-moſk. 
ö alarmingly- rẽduced this th to practice. 110 the only in 
| *" ſtance,” (that of the Regency] which has occurred, in which 
« the countries could feel the effeq;s of jarring legiſlatures, they 
4 did feel it:“ they felt it ſhake the imperial connexion to its 
foundations. Therefore, i in aboliſhing t the preſent — 


wil I have heard it conjefured that the maiming of cattle which prevailed 
bas! year e was a mere reducing of this 


ee principle to practice. 


1 | | 448. of the Iriſh Commons in 1782. * 
: , 7 Speech of * — Lieutenant in . * Mr. Pitt's Speech. 
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9 a not t coatplying with the ain 3 of 1 yſical (prov 
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& lators;- but arc ccafin to act upon a — 
de ruinous in — What occurred in one e 4. 
_ in. another ; and it would not be prudent to riſk a ſecond polggcal 

_ cowl, where the one from which we are eſcaped. . 

N + Whether the right of — a Regent, which the lem W — 

Parliament prafiically. claimed in 1789, was one which. = Ye 

5 flowed to them from their dependence, (qualified as that inde © 
ndence is by the a, of apvexation,) might he doubted; | and 
| E rr ſach. . tight is denied: and therefore, *- 
| however® n argument may be, which, that tranſaction 
— ana oduced it, yet. ĩt ĩa not ſo co- 
gent a — — "As may; be. ; a caſe where Qazight of 
+1 Iciſh Legiflatyre will not admit. of controverly ; $ 

the exerciſe-of chat right mult threaten the connexion, 4 

ue caſe of queſtions regarding peace or war. Will any 28 | 

„ — ſays Mr. Pitt, ( that the independent — — | 

_ << of Ireland — ght to diſcuſs the queſtion of peace and 

„ war? Will any man tell me that it is not poſſible for the two 

5 85 — Parliaments to —— different opinions on theſe important 

« points?” or, taking it as the baſis of the argument, that 

«. the n between the two countries is neceſſary for their 

„ mutual ſecyrity,—is it ſafe, or-prudept, to leave it 2 to 

44 all. thoſe aeczdents,”* which may, ariſe from the exerciſe ide 

. - abuſe of independence 2 — | 

Sach is the argument which you, call. — but pe — 

base left unanfweced: an argument, involving: this evident — 

{ 1 h al truth. —that ſince it is more. preſumable that our Parlia- 
rt ſhould at ſome time, exerciſe as wadenbicd right, (ſuch as that 
c. diſcuſſing the queſtion of peace and. war,) than that they 

2 . Sold 705 ae which their independence did not in fact 

2 — 90k ee as that of chooſing an executive, therefore the 

preſent ill cemented imperial eſtabliſhment 3 is even more objecti- 


Fey, 7 © -» A 
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— onable and inſecure, from its giving birth to ſuch a nght,-pthan 
oft. from its having led to ſuch an uſurpation. _ 

* But how flrongly do your arguments go ta ſhew the difſeakion | 
ich likely, which the Miniſter. has repreſented as merely y poſſible ! 


Lou admit his poſition that che right exiſts: (adeed 3 Its exit 
dae cannot be denied ;) but you rely on the imprababilsy. of i its 


1 might with great truth obſerve chat an object; of ſu * mo» 
ment, :as the 222 the connexion, ſhould not. be pe? * 
to probabilities, where certainty can be had: but I chuſe rather 
to meet · you on the ground which. you haye.choſen, and to inſiſt 
| that * own reaſoning; refutes: your own aſſertion. + Happy, 


you, 


326A 


Mr. dancer. 
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i4 you tell us, had it been for Great Britain, if the Iriſh Parlia- 
{38 « ment had not concurred in the American war.“ Here we 
I ſeem to have deſcended from the refinements of abſtra& theory, 
33 to all the groſs and palpable realities of practice ; and to have 
{a got upon, not a mere ſpeculative right, but one, of which you 


recommend the occaſional exerciſe, as highly beneficial: to the 
empire. Is it to be doubted that ſome future members of the 
Iriſh: Parliament, of ſufficient political influence to carry their 
point, might from factious motives, or miſtaken views, act upon 
your prineiple, and prevail on the legiſlature of this country to 
diſſent from that of Britain, on this imperial ſubject? yet that 
the exerciſe of this right muſt more than hazard the connexion, 
ſeems to me to be a poſition, too clear for argument. Thus the 
queſtion appears to be whether, if we wiſh the iſlands to remain 
connected, it be expedient to correct a ſyſtem, which gives birth 


Ki to rights that are likely to be exerciſed, and which cannot be 
1 exerted with ſafety to the connexion ? whether the Britiſh Mini- 
. ſter was not warranted in charging us with having“ aboliſhed 
; 1 one conſtitution, — and forgot to form another?“ that is to ſay, 
$7: with having deſtroyed one mode of ſecuring, the connexion, and 
wi | not ſubſtituted any other in its place? whether, in a word, the 
1 following pdfition be not as true, as it is extenſive, —that there 
FR is no effeQual method of connecting diftin# nations, unleſs: by 
1 | making one depend upon the other: and therefore that two coun- 
F- tries, which would be connected, and yet free,—can no other- 


wiſe obtain both wiſhes, than by Union? $5 4/16 ts Shaft 
It is not the iſle of Ceylon, or the Cape of Good Hope,” it 
. is not the ſucceſs of Britiſh arms, nor the glory or proſperity of 
Ft the Britiſh empire. that engage the attention, or intereſts o 
| Ireland: it is for the preſervation of her own idea of her in- 
** ternal freedom and conſtitution, ſuch as ſbe expreſſed in her con» 


PF 
* 


Ki * vention af Dangannon, that ſhe is intereſted in Britiſh wars.“ 
1 - Is this the ſpecimen you give, of Iriſt cordiality to Britain? 
il is it from ſuch poſitions you infer that the empire is already too 
5 well cemented, by the zeal of Iriſh loyalty and affection, to need 
iy any political arrangements, towards conſolidating it more:? Is it 
Þ \thus you demonſtrate the improbability on which you rely, of 
13 Ireland's diſſenting on the ſubject of war from Britain? yes, Sit, 
Th -I can very well - conceive that thoſe, who are only folicitous to 
1 reduce to practice, the principles of a Dungannon conſtitution,.— 
Ci who, ſtoically indifferent to the fate of Parliaments and Princes, 
1 are only anxious for what they are pleaſed to call the liberties of 
TH che people, who regard the legiſlature as the creature, and the 
1 populace as the ereator, and would ſaeriſice Government and good 
| "fl order, to the monſtrous idol which they have ſet up,—1'can well 
| 1 ſuppoſe that ſuch may be · intereſted in Britiſh wars: I gas 
278 | oni 
| ti F * Mr. Grattan's words. 
1 
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only doubt whether the. intereſt which they felt was: on the 
fide of Britain: I ſhould only doubt whether they would 
2 calouſiy co-operate with Eugland, in putting down: the very. 
pfeiociples which they adored. Ina word, (and to: conclude: 
vy examination of this topick,) you ſeem to me not anly' to: 
have failed to refute, - but to have ſtrongly corroborated the rea - 
ſoning of Mr., Pitt; wWho only inſiſted on the poſſubility-of. any 
event, which all who admit your doctrines muſt conſider as even 
_ rob, in a high degree. „ ee eee ene 
Vou accuſe the Miniſter, of, concurriag with the men whom 
„49 he executed, in thinking the Iriſh, Parliamentia grievance and 
—_ < differing in the remedy: only : they propoſing to ſubſtitute 4 
Republic; and he the yoke of the Britiſh Parliament. ? 
I ſhall net top to condole with you on the fate of thoſe-unfor- - 
E: tunate reformers, (the ſame whom a morning Pa has, n 
doubt, erroneouſly, —repreſented you to have deſcribed as ſheds: 
o 3 ding their blood for their country, On A ſcaffold 3» but ſhall 
proceed at ouce to aſſure you that Mr, Pitt does not think the 
* Iriſh, Parliament a grievance z; and therefore propoſes that, aſter 
Union, the Iriſh Parliament ſhall remain: he only conſiders its 
diſtinctneſs as a miſchief; which therefore he wiſhes to have re- 
medied, by incorporation, | cht Hao livg 
Neither does he intend . to ſubſtitute the yoke of the Britiſh 
Parliament,“ in the, room of, what it is not long fince you 
pronounced to be, the flaviſh, yoke of the Borough Parliament?” 
of Ireland: his project merely is to defeat. rhe machinations of 
_ ſcparatiſts and traitors, by wreſting a political weapon from their 
bands, and impoſing the (to them) intolerable yoke of three well 
& cemented. imperial eſtates: His deſign appears to be, that from 
nenceforth the repreſentatives of Ireland ſhall contribute to enact 
lass which ſhall be binding upon Vorkſhire; —-and the Yorkſhire 
Members to enact laws which ſhall be binding upon Irelanßc. 
_ But ſee whether Union, inſtead of impoſing, may not rather 
remove the yoke of the Britiſh Parliament. See whether con- 
nexion, and diſtin& independence, be not ſituations ſo incompa- : 
tible with each other, that the ſettlement. of 1482, unable to 
reconcile them, wiſcly ſacrificed the latter in a great degree. 
That Irelaud is dependent on the Britiſh Crown — will be ad- 
mitted: it remains to enquire whether it is not conſequently 
dependant on the Britiſh Parliament. motos han glee ie, 
The Royal perſon is undoubtedly ſacred : perſonally, the 
King cannot be called to account. But his government is ſub- 
ject to Parliamentary inveſtigation, —by virtue of that principle, 
which renders Miniſlers reſponſible for their meaſures.—Obſerve 
the conſequence. _ e SIRE BESR, 


| | . Carefully 
Mr. Grattan's words. | 
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Carefully to preſerve Ireland to the empire, is the abviews duty 
of the Britin . a duty, for the neglect, or breach of 
which, the Miniſters will be heavily reſponſible to the En ws 
Parliament. But our three eftates cannot -enaQt a valid 
without- the act */ and *concurrence of a: Britiſh Miniſter; — 
ſervant of a Britiſh Parliament; and that Miagiſter, of courſe, 
will not validate any meaſure, which may draw upon him the 
diſpleaſure of the — nomng to. which her: 1s amenable for his 

— Thus, can we have any Jaw, mult rhe. will of the 
Britiſh cabinet? or is the pleaſure of au ngliſh Wümniniſtration | 
likely to differ from that of an Engliſh Part ament * Pritiſn 
Miniſters. ſtand, themſelves, beyond — ſphere of our control 
and ſhould we even viſit their defaults upon our own, ſuch in- 
juſtice would be as ineffectual, as it was cruel. 

Thus Ireland, by the fertlement of 1782, acquired merely 
the right of — originating her own laws + ;—but ſtill, 
by virtue of the connecting principle of our conſtitution, (and 
without ſuppoſing any abuſe,” or encroachment on the part of 
England,) we remained ſubject, through the Miniſter, to the 
contral of the Britiſh Parliament z—if ſubjeRion to the deputy 
be ſubjection to his principal: and every ſtatute, which we have 
paſſed ſince that period, may 9 as'a ſort of charter, 
under the great ſeal of En rr hag granted to this country by the 
King of . Britain, with the tacit conſent of the two other 
Brizch eſtates, and at the pion of the King, Lords, and 
Commons of Ireland. 

Mat dependence of this Miles = on the Britiſh Crown, 
which-i is declared by the act of annexation, is either merely 
nominal,” ard ira: if it be but nominal, then ſo i is our con- | 
nexion: and the two countries are at this moment in à ſtate of 
{paration ; nat held: together by any principle /whatſoever. po 
it be real, it involves a dependence on the Britiſh. Parliament: a 
dependence, which is not the leſs ſubſtantial, for being indireRt; 
and which pute us in a ſituation incomparably leſs — than that 
in which we ſhould be placed by Union; inaſmuch as it lays us 

at the feet of. which the e e body of Ire 
land * not — to return. t | — 
. 2; 1 4:50 ' '* Affixing the great ſeal. 7 t ' 

+ A right moſt a and practically r recogniſed by the Britiſh Mini- 
er's — that the eonntries cannot be united but by mutual conſent, 
and by virtue of two laws, one originating from the irh. * the other 
from che Britiſh legiſlature. = 


I + It is true that it would be an abuſe of this contral} if ths* Britiſh Par- 
liamene ſhould obſtruct our right of ſelf-lcgiſlation, or cenſure la Miniſter 
for having put the great feal to any act, hich did not threaten — 
nexion. But in the moment that Anti-Unioniſts reply to my reaſon * 
iufifting « on the liberality aid equity of England, and the improbabſiity 
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Oft the ſoundnefs of this laſt mentioned- principle, che Iriſh 


nation was fully ſenſible in 1782; and they recogniſed its truth 


WH in that very aflertion, which 1 have beard he hr 


againſt uniting the countries. When our Houſe of 
mmons- repreſented to his. Majeſty in that year, that “ the 

« kingdom of Ireland was a diſtinct kingdom, with a Parliament 
« of her own, the ſole kegiſſature thereof,” they meant to 
allege their diſtinQneſs, as an argument againſt their being 


; & bound by the acts of à Britiſh legiſlature ; and the reaſoning 
_ 1 implies this poſitĩon, that the caſe would be different, 


the countries were united: fince in that caſe, the Iriſh 


WS could not juſtly complain of being bound by the acts of a legiſ- 


lature, in which Ireland was adequately repreſented. | 
But, ( inſtead of a conſtitution, which eſtabliſhed peace in 


ireland, Mr. Pitt revives à principle which produced wur in 
America.“ He ſpeaks the {ſame language with his ſword in 


this country, which. Lord North articulated, (with the ſame 
organ, ) to the colonies 3 and the fabrick which he builds in the 
room of that which he has deſtroyed, excludes the-people, and 
extinguiſhes the conſtitution. - 25 e 
The conſtitution which you thus regret, -is the ſame which we 


| enjoyed, (or, as you then thought, which we ſuffered,) when 


you wrote your addreſs to the citizens of Dublin. The Catho- 
lics- ſtill - groan under the ſame” yoke which oppreſſed them at 
that time; viz. toleration the moſt perfect, civil freedom the 
moſt complete, and no inconfiderable ſhare of political power. 
The Legiſlature is ſtill, as it was then, unreformed : more von- 
nected with the property, than with the turbulenee of the coun- 


wry ; and encumbered with the pompous impediment of a Houſe 
0 


Lords, ſtanding between us and the ps of a Dungannon 
conſtitution. - _ e eee 


The . peace” which that conſtitution bas « eſtabliſhed,” we 
have all witneſſed. - The convention and gunpowder acts, the 


inſurrection bill, the acts of indemnity and attainder,—are all 


reſtimonies, upon record, of a tranquillity, which however 


received ſome temporary interruption in 1798: a tranquillity of 
Which you now appear to be more ſenſible, than you were when 


you acquainted your conſtituents with the laſt ineftectual *effort,” 


46 for 
her abuſing any influence which ſhe may poſſeſs, they ſave me the trouble of | 
refuting thoſe other inconſiſtent arguments of theirs, which repreſent the 
danger that is to reſuk to this country after Union, from Great Britain's 
al ws of that ſuperiority which the relative number of her repreſentatives is 


e give. 


© Me. Orattan's words,” + Subſtance of Me, Grattan's Speech, 
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for the reſtoration of domeſtie peace; ® and inſiſted on che 


exiſtence of a morbid aud irritating: cauſe, which, till Parlia- 
« ment ſhvuld be reformed, mult agitate this country for ever.” + 

But Mr. Pitt, “ revives a principle, which produced war in 
Aumcrica:? When has Government adopted any meaſure, which 


did not recal the colonics to your mind? If I look into the par- 


liamentary debates, in every chart of your political , diſcoveries, 


I tnd America to occupy the greateſt ſpace. In your addreſs, 
I find you ringing her ſtory in our ears. To the continuance of 
the ſy ſtem, to which Union would put an end, you then oppoſed 
the warning example of America. 1 To reſiſt the Union which 


is reſorted to for the correction of that former ſyſtem, America 
is the ground on which you chuſe to ſtand. It is the Othello's 


handherchief, with which you reply to arguments, and facts, 
and record your incurable jealouſies of England. .' 


From a loyal member of Parliament, I am ſurpriſed to hear 
this monotonous and inceſſant din: to the month of a ſeparatiſt 
ſuch language would be very ſuitable. The ſyllogiſm would run 
thus: The conduct of Great Britain juſtified America in ſepa - 
rating herſelf by force: But England is purſuing the ſame con- 
duct towards this country; therefore Ireland would do well to 
ſeparate from Great Britain. + 4 0947-4 , 

But the fabrick which, with that'vox ferrea, the Britiſh ſword, 
Mr. Pitt now calls on theſe two countries to build, “ excludes the 
« people; and cxtinguiſhes the Conſtitution.“ 9 | | 


Theſe poſitions are neither obvious, nor unimportant enough, 
to warrant you in aſſuming them, without entering upon any 
proof; and I for my part muſt take the liberty of diſputing 
both. 


How does the Miniſter's ſcheme exclude the people ? not by 


diminiſhing the number of thoſe borough members, who, you 
have told us, do not form, but exclude the legitimate commons; 
ſubverting the conſtitutional lawgiver, and working the people 


completely out of the lower houſe of Parliament. © Not by encreaſ- 
ing the value and influence of the elective franchiſe, in the hands 


of the great Catholic body of the people; who, it will not be 
denied, muſt have an incomparably greater ſhare iu contribut- 
ing to return the 'county, than the borough repreſentation. | 
How then is the conſequence to be produced, which your 
foreboding mind deplores ? By the effect which the meaſure will 
have on Catholic claims. | ROT 1 
et 


* Mr. Grattan's Addreſs, f Ibid. | 


* We ſaw the miniſtry purſue that very plan towards Ireland, which 
« they regretted they had not reſorted to in the caſe of America; 
« viz. acceding to the American claim, and then re-eſtabliſhing Britiſh domi- 
nion, by influencing the American Aﬀembly.”—Mr. Grattan's Addreſs.. 


S Mr. Grattau's aſſertion. ¶ Mr. Grattau's Addreſs. 
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: Let us obſerve what will be its operation upon theſe. So far 
from depriving them of one atom of their preſent privileges, it 
will ſecure to them their perpetual enjoyment ; leaving them 
conſequently and irrevocably poſſeſſed of the inference which 
ſome of their advocates deduce ; viz. that their having acquired 
ſo much is a reaſon for granting more : while, at the ſame time, 
neither the principle, nor any of the articles of Union will di- 
realy bar their claims; or pronounce expreſsly, or by the re- 
moteſt implication, that the Catholic body ſhall obtain nothing 


_ + 4 * 5 

/ 4 . 
—_— IMNorc. 

S s 

1 C 


Therefore, we can only eſtimate the effect of the meaſure on 
their proſpects, by comparing the favourable chances which 
their preſent circumſtances produce, with thoſe which muſt re- 
ſult from the ſituation in which they would be placed by Union. 

To what principle do the adverſaries of Catholic, pretenſion 


4 refer their oppoſition ? they inſiſt on the danger to which the 


eſtabliſhed church would be expoſed, by putting power into the 
hands of a ſect, which greatly exceeds our Proteſtant inhabitants 
ia number. This is an obſtacle, which I have your authority 
for aſſerting that Union would remove: You ſtate Catholics to 
be to Proteſtants, at preſent, in the ratio of three to one; and 
that after Union they will be as one to four ; and this ſtatement 
involves an admiſſion, that the meaſure would improve their 
hopes, by removing an argument which is now urged againſt 
their claims. | 8 Par 3 
They have ſubmitted their pretenſions to the legiſlature of this 


| country; and their application has not been attended with ſuc- 
ceſs. The removal of every incapacity attached to their religion, 


was one of the principal meaſures which you wiſhed to carry; 


W and your addreſs informs them that you quitted Parliament, in 


deſpair of ſucceeding. | phe | 
Have the Catholics any good ground for expecting that the 
ſentiments of the Iriſh legiſlature will become more favourable to 
their claims? The Corporation of Dublin is not leſs adverſe to 
them, than to an Union. The City Repreſentatives, the Speaker, 
and ſeveral other loyal members of the preſent oppoſition (of 
whom I ſhould not do juſtice to my own ſentiments, if I ſpoke 
otherwiſe than with reſpect,) have not I believe expreſſed any 
ſtrong opinions in favour of Catholic pretenſions; nor given 
that body reaſon to ſuppoſe that, if the preſent meaſure were 
lolt by the reſiſtance of Proteſtant aſcendants,—the ſame powerful 
influence which rejected Union, would beſtow political privilege 
upon them. Zing 5 RS | — 
7 Therefore, as Union would refer their claims, not to that le- . 
giſlature by which they have already been rejected, not to a 
** borough Parliament,“ before which you deſpaired of ever ſuc- 
ceeding, —but to an * tribunal, which has delivered 
— 5 4 no 
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no opinion, and would hear the elaimants under cireumftanges 
more favourable to their petition,—it ſeems to follow that the 
meaſure muſt improve their views: and the liberal conceſſione 
which have been already made to that body. the foundation 
the ſeminary at Maynooth, the fuppoſed project of connecting 
with an Union, ſome proper ſupport for the Roman Catholic 
clergy, and ſome ſyſtem of regulation for their church, —all 
tend to ſhew that Government is not bigotted againſt that reli» 
gion ; but that thoſe who profeſs it, will have the full advantage 
of all arguments which may reſult from Union, in favour of their 
demands. | | + „„ 
Neither Proteſtants nor Catholics ſhould forget what happened 
in the reign of Anne. They ſhould recolle& that the enaction 
of that penal code, which has been repealed by the liberality of 
modern times, took place after an ineffectual attempt, on the 
part of Ireland, to Fea that Union, —which is now reſiſted . 
with ſo much violence, and ſo little reaſon. This fact records 
the opinion of the legiſlature in thoſe days, that the incompatibi- 
lity of Catholic power with Proteſtant. ſecurity—was an effeR, 
produced by. our diſtinctneſs, and which conſequently Union 
would remove. 4 | RE. 
But let us diſmiſs the numerous arguments, which offer them- 
ſelves to prove that this meaſure is favourable to the proſpects of 
the Roman Catholic; (and favourable, without furniſhing ground 
of jealouſy to the Proteſtant ; ſince the only way in which Union 
can promote Catholic views, is by rendering the eftabliſhed 
Church impregnably ſecure :) 1 ſay let us wave thoſe arguments z _ 
and merely aſſume what cannot be denied, that the meafure will 
not diminiſh their preſent grounds of expeQation. The natural 
in ference ſeems to be, that they ſhould examine the other conſe · 
quences which Union will produce. That they ſhould look be-. 
yond the mere ſubordinate. concerns of their ſe& ; and recolk& 
that by being Catholics they have not ceaſed to be Iriſhmen,— 
deeply intereſted, as ſuch, in the proſperity of this Country. 
Thoſe advantages, which will refult from the reftoration of order 


and tranquillity—the ſecurity of property and introduction of 


Britiſh capital, induſtry, and adyenture;—while they accrue to 
all the inhabitants of Ireland, mult be eſpecially beneficial to the 
Catholic body; inaſmuch. as theſe form the great maſs of our 
people. "Thus their real weight and conſequence would be aug- 
mented, even though their political privileges ſhould remain the 
ame; while the meaſure which thus added to their proſperity, 
would do fo without at all leſſening their hopes. e 
But how does Union operate te exclude the Catholics ? by 
making them one to four; inſtead of being three to one. * 
Their admiſſion to Parliament you ſeem to ſpeak of as a likely 
| | ; | event z 
* Mr. Grattan's Speech. © 


i / * 5 3 5 a 
event ; (though your obje@ is to ſtimulate their prejudices agaluſt 
rl ow bat „ will they become Admiffble be- 
cauſe they ceaſe to he any thing: hecauſe their relative propor» 
tion being deſtroyed, their phyfical conſequence is extinguiſhed 
for ever. Under ſuch circumſtances, their admiffion will be of 
little avail. | f fog + he 
I hope theſe maxims are not illuſtrative of your principles : 
I ain ſore they are deſerving of ferious attention. They feem to 
mark it as your opinion, that unleſs Catholics be left formidable, 
they ſhould not deign to be free; for that they ceaſe to he an 
thing, when they ceaſe to be dangerous to the eſtabliſhed church. 
The Catholic individual, who acts upon your do&rines,—muft 
not confider himſelf as an unit, f nor yet as an Iriſhman. He 
muſt neither be content, upon a-comparifon of his condition with 
that of any ſingle Proteſtant, to find the amount of his conſtitu- 
tional privilege to be the ſame ; nor yet muſt the corps to which 
he links his intereſts, and holds himfelf infeparably to belong, be 
the general population of the empire in which he lives. No! 
this would be to admit the deteſtable pfinciple of Union; and 
violate the diſtinct _ ndence of \tja4church, by ron 2 
its intereſts with thoſe of the eſtabliſhiq religion. All is loſt, 
unlefs the two varieties of chriſtianity be preſerved in a ſtate of reci - 
procal eſtrangement, and, as it were, flectrical repulfion. Exery 
Catholic of your ſchool muſt, on pri iple, be a SeQarian. [a 
fe quifque extollit, ut deprimat alium + he inſiſts on being equal in 
political rights to the Proteftant ; and that his ſect ſhall be far 
more numerous than the members of the eftabliſhed' church. 
Before he will pronounce that he is ſatisfied with his condition 
he examines the muſter · roll of that Catholic body, which his ſyſ- 
tem repreſents as drawn out im hoftile array againſt their Proteſt- 
ant fellow ſubjects; and if the ratio be three to one, he is con- 
tent. But to alter or impair this relative proportion—would be 
to extinguiſh for ever the phyſical confequence of his fe& ; and 
prevent it from fo practiſing the prudent ſyſtem of . annoyance,” 
_ as to keep the eſtabliſhed Religion properly in check. 1 
I call upon the loyat Catholics, (a very reſpectable, and I be- 
' Heve numerous deſeription,) to diſclaim arguments which—by 
woplying that the freedom is not worth accepting, which is ren- | 
dered conſiſtent with the fafety of the eftabliſhed church, —muſt . 
excite every friend to order and good government” againſt their 
claims: doarmes which teem with. confafion and alarm; recom- 
mending to yield, not to the juſtice of the claim, but merely to 
| the violence and number of the claimants z and concede to that 
vis confilt expers, which threatens an abuſe of the powers that it 
extorts :—doErines, which may be thought to extend privilege 
to the Catholics, not from liberal motives, or veneration for the 
| $45 4 ditferent 
+ Mr. Grattan's Speech. 7 wid, | a 
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different e of the Chriſtian faith; ſtill leſs as an encon- 
ragement, or reward to loyal conduct; but: becauſe. power an the 
hands of a turbulent _ unenlightened - multitude, might be 
converted to an inſtrument, for ,propagating thoſe principles, 
which (to the ruin of Catholic, as well as Proteſtant freedom, 
property, and ſecurity, ) would form a conſtitution of Dungannon 


fabrick :—do&rines, in a word, which place the dignity of the 


Catholic on the. ſame reſpectable Coming with that of | thoſe + 
Northern tribes, (poſſeſſed of all the phyſical conſequences which 
numbers give,) who overturned the Roman empire,  extinquiſhed 
the liberal arts, and for ages involved Europe in the gloow of # 
ferocious barbariſm. | 

But © Union is not only an excluſion of the People: : it- is allo 
«© an extinction of the conſtitution.? ? 

This laſt is a very material and relevant position: at if wal 
founded, ſhould decide every Iriſhman againſt the meaſure. which 
you uſe it to oppoſe. But where are your proofs ? You have 
not adduced one. Is it becoming to enter the liſts, on ſuch an 
occaſion as the preſent, armed for the ambat with nothing better 
than a dogma ? a weak, ſubverſive, and refuted aſſertion ? 7 You 
cannot deny that this. meaſure este with countenance from 
much of the property, the intelligence, and virtue of the coun- 
try; and you flippantly allege that the plan which, yon 
zealouſly ſupport, ſo manifeflly extinguiſhes the conſtitu 
that you will not waſte time in proving ſo plain a truth. Tb. 
you ſtate, en paſſant, as the effect of a meaſure which:I, on tbe 
contrary, in my conſcience believe to be that, hi ſence Ire- 
land was a country, has received the moſt honourable/ and difm- 
tereſted ſupport : and been encountered with the moſt corrupt and 
ſelfiſh oppoſition. f You told your Conſtituents in 1797, that 
they had no Conſtitution ——_ for an honeſt man to fit as a 
repreſentative in Parliament, was to banter the abuſed people 
with an empty, ineffectual, and deluſive form :—and now, when 


you aſſert the value and dignity of the Iriſh Commons, — pro- 


teſt againſt the ſurrender of a conſtitution, which you ſo lately 
— we had not to ſurrender, - you ſeem to think. that this 
inconſiſtency requires no explanation. Aſter the termination of - 
a long and eee eee ee iofurrecion, which ſpoke in a 
voice of thunder the precariouſneſs of our-fituation, when the 


prevent a repetition of the dangers which they have eſcaped, — 
ſo far from deciding, you will not even deliberate ; but, under 
the. eter of a conſtitutional etiquette, 9 1 N to eireum- 


4 ſtances 
* Mr. Grattan's words. 

+ te is almoſt unneceſſary to obſerve that 1 qualify this aſſertion with thoſe 
exceptions, which a reſpect for Parliament, and a regard ſor the rules of 
decorum, and of truth enjoin. I am ſincere and ſerious, both in laying down 
the poſition, and admitting the exceptions. | 


8 Which conſiders the ſpeech ſrom the throne as the ſpeech of the Miniſter, 
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ſtances leſs emergent and extraordinary than the preſent,) you tell 
his Majeſty chat he has broken the compact between King and 
people; and propoſed to us an abſolute ſurrender of dur conſtitu- 
tion. A nobleman, whoſe important fervices to his Sovereign 
have thed, even/on the ungrateful ſeparatiſt, a portion of that 
luſtre which they procured for the empire, avows himſelf ambiti- 
ous to cloſe his honourable career by giving proſperity to Ireland, 
and ſecurity to that empire: but you tell bim, that to do this 
would be to ſubvert our conſtitution-. The Houſe of Lords (I 
believe unanimouſly, () proclaĩm their concurrence with the Royal 
views, and you (eonſtructively voting them an uſeleſs eſtate) pro- 
notmee the ſcheme—of which they have expreſſed their approba- 
tion to be a plain furrender of the conſtitution. _ 5 

« Nineteen of the principal counties of Ireland —all the great 
commercial towns, Dublin excepted, — five - ſevenths of the 
« country in local extent, and much more than that proportion 
in property, have called for the diſcuſſion. of the meaſure,— . 
c and the majority of them have expreſſed their eonviction that 
« it'is a beneficial one; but this opinion you encounter with 


an unſupported, unargued aſſertion; and tell them without peri- 


phraſis, or ceremony, that they are all traitorous ſubverters of the 
Iriſh conſtitution. -I ſhall not ſay whether ſuch language tends to 
excite indignation ; but 1 am ſure it is not calculated to produce 
conviction, Nay, mortified at perceiving the change of publick 
opinion,—enraged to find thoſe prejudices ſubſiding, which alone 
concealed the weakneſs and deformity of their cauſe, —your 
party attempt to brand, with the title of apoſtates, all thoſe who 
have ſiſtened to reaſon, or reflection: who have magnanimouſly 


retraQed an haſty opinion, and preferred encountering the obloquy . - 


of a faction, to working the injury of their country. - 
Repugnance to Union was a ſentiment which, when the mea- 
ſure was firſt ſtirred, it was excuſable if not laudable to entertain: 
a tranſient ſentiment, dictated by that national ſpirit,” which even 
in its exceſſes, inſpires us with reſpect. But it is the hoaſt of an 
upright man to renouace an error; and the privilege of. à ra- 
tional creature to diſcover truth. When I read the able pub- 
licat ions to which this queſtion has given birth, when I obſerved 
the temperate and conciliating eonduct of the ſiſter country. 
and above all when I conſidered the utility of the meaſure itſelf, — 
too manifeſt to be long unnoticed, or unacknowledged,—<T truſt- 
ed that the publick ſentiment” would- change, —and never ſhall 
concur in diſparaging thoſe perſons, whoſe only fault id their 
having fulfilled my hopes, by yielding to conviction: nor ſhall I 
on the other hand diſſemble my contempt for thoſe, whoſe ob- 
JeQyons to Union are {till unremoved, becauſe not having ariſeu 


? 
{8 » 4 


* Certainly by an immenſe majority: © 4s ot 
+ Speech of Lord Caſtlereagh, on Wedneſday Jan. 15, 1800. 


and pronounce that, under whatever circumſtances, and 
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from the tranſient feeling of a generous mand, they muſt * 
as long as the corrupt and ſelfiſh motives from whence they ſpring. 
You have quoted Tacitus-—in anſwer to ſome doctrines of Mr. Piet: 


he is a writer of great and merited authority, particularly efti- 


mable for bis juſt reflections ; and has ſomewhere. ſketched the 
character of that obſtinacy, of which the anti- union inflexibles 
are fo vain, Ea eſt in re prava pervicacia c dem vetant. | 
But, to return to the ſubject from which I have digreſſed, 
your aſſertion, that Union — the Conſtitution, is not our 


altogether unſupported, but fraught with implications the * 


dangerous and ſubverſive. The articles yet —— a 
known, you encounter the mere principle in its moſt ab 


un- 
"ma 


whatever terms, to incorporate with England, would be to fur- 
render our Conſtitution: at leaſt that it would be fo, unleſs 
Ireland were, (in violation of eyery principle of policy or juſtice) 
allowed to ſend as many repreſentatives to the Imperial Parliament, 
as were returned bo. England; notwithftanding the za 
wealth, extent, and population of this latter. 

Now I defy you or any man to ſupport this extenſive pr 
tion, without at the ſame time eſtabliſhing a principle, which will, 
if admitted, invalidate the Union that early in the prefent en 
incorporated Scotland with England. 

Yet if that Union was invalid, (which undoubtedly it was, if 
your principle be a ſound one,) his Majeſty poſſeſſes no dominions 
north of Berwick ; and the ads which * paſſed at Weſtminſter 
for the laſt ninety years are the mere uſurpations of an illegal | 
aſſembly. Thus the operation of the principle on whichaalone 
you can ſupport the aſſertion that you have made, is at once to 
cancel one of the title deeds by which the King holds his crown 
and to turn the ſtatutes of the Britifh Parliament for near a cen- 
tury to waſte paper. Yet amongft them we meet thoſe proceed- 
ings with reſpect to Ireland, which conſtitute the ſolemn com- 
paQ of 19782, whoſe finality has been ſo aun, made an ar- 
gument againſt Union. 

Or if you grant that the lapſe of ninety years may, by this 
time, have given a lame title to his Majeſty, and infuſed a pore - 
tion of efficacy into the laws paſſed in the United Parliament; 
and that the acquieſcence of Scotland may at length have cemented 
into ſomething of ſolid and regular eſtabliſhment, that originally 

vnconſtitutional and incoherent maſs, which, with the aid of fome 
Scotch ſtateſmen, of no better reputation for knowledge or inte- 
rity than himſelf, the ignorant Lord Somers had put together, 
(Lord Somers who had already expoſed his arbitrary principles, 
in a work of his, commonly called the Bill of Rights ;) I fay ſup- 
paſing you admit all this, yet ſurely you will vindicate the memory 
of thoſe heroes, who before any preſcription had yet ariſen, to 
- - fanctify 
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ſaactify the ſubverſive act of incorporation, took arms ia 174 5 for 
their liberties, and their Prince; and ſhed their blood for their 
country, on the ſcaffold and in the field! Nay a caſuilt might even 
doubt whether in 1745 the ſettlement had become fufficiently 
_ ruſty to be entitled to allegiance z and whether thoſe were Rebels 
who fell at Culloden, and Tower Hill. : 
This reaſoning, I confeſs, has been urged by me before; and 

I aſk my readers pardon for the repetition of what ſeems to me 
to have ſome weight, and has never been refuted. „ 


The inference which I would draw from it is this: not 5 
any ſhould ſupport Union, who thinks it an impolitic meaſure;; | 
but that thoſe who reſiſt it, ſhould ſubſtitute argument for aſſer- TRE FS. 
tion; and ſhould alſo ceaſe to found their oppoſition upon doc- 
bes ſubverſive of the moſt ſettled principles, and favouring of 
treaſon to the King and Conſtitution. ' | 
The topick which I have been Jaft treating leads naturally to 
one, which has been ſo very amply diſcuſſed already, that it is 
far from my intention to enter deeply on it now: a topick which 
you flutter round, and occaſionally touch, but on which you are 
too circumſpect to dwell; I mean that competence of Parliament, 
ich as you could not venture to controvert directly, it may be 
| whether you were quite candid in impeaching by impli- 


cation. | | | | 
f This competence is ſo obvious, that I believe I may even claim 
to have demonſtrated it myſelf. As for ability, there was no 
J opportunity of diſplaying any; but as it requires no talents ta 
ſhew that two and two make four, it ſuited well with the 
I mediocrity of mine, to undertake the proof of an almoſt equally 
Y = evident propoſition, Humble however as my pretenſions are, I — 


tam too proud to boaſt of having ſucceeded in eſtabliſhing that, 
which it would be diſgraceful to the youngeſt, man of my proſeſ- 
fion even to doubt; and which, if a perſon of the firſt legal 
reputation ſhould deny, I might be in'ſuſpence as to whether 
he was ignorant or inſincere, but I muſt pronounce him to be 
one or other in an eminent degree. Therefore inſtead of exult - 
ing at having accompliſhed a taſk on which ſuperior men would 
ſcarcely deign to enter, —inſlead of being vain of having merely 
repeated the alphabet of our conſtitution, I bluſh to have been 
obliged to inſtruc thoſe who ſhould have known better, in the 
accidence, and elements of the government under which they 
live; and my excuſe for having undertaken. ſo childiſh an employ- 
ment muſt be found in that elamorous and decifive.;denial of le- 
giſlative ſovereignty, which I am ſorry to think iſſued from an 
Iriſh bar, and even found its way into an Iriſh Houſe of Com- 
mons. 825 | 
Without prefuming to do any thing ſo fulſome as to quote 
myſelf, I truſt I may be permitted to decline repeating 2 
& ; | , 4 th e 


tional authority of 


4© 
thoſe arguments which I have already ſubmitted- to the publick, 
I ſhall therefore merely beg tò be informed by the anti-union 


ſages of the law, what Lord Coke means by -pronouncing the 
power of Parliament to be © ſo abſalute as it cannot be con- 


4 fined within any bounds?“ or Blackſtone, by declaring it to 
be © entruſted with deſpotick power, by the conſtitution?“ 


How this latter is to be conſtrued, or his authority evaded, when 
deſcending to particulars, he Jays it down that* the legiſlature 
may, without exceeding their legitimate powers, change and 
create afreſh: the conſtitution of - this kingdom, and of Par- 


4 liaments, —as was done by the election ſtatutes, and the act «= 


« Union ?” 

I ſhould moreover beg to know whether chat Soverdith „Sub. 
ject the Mob, (on whoſe phy ſical conſequence the — Paw 
liament is ordered, as in a fort of political Saturnalia, to attend) 
be by the more every day rules and principles of our government, 
allowed to legiſlate otherwiſe than by exereiſing the elective 
franchiſe? aud conſequently whether we can limit the conſtitu- 

; rudy without abridging the merely 


commenſurate powers of the nation, of which the fole and e 
2 is Parliament? 23 e ee "BY i 


The above Queries are all fo eaſily anſwered, that I am temp 


ed to trouble thefe legal incompetents with a few more; and 


enquire, with all due deference, whether it makes part of their 
lately-diſcovered pandeas, that the Houſe of Lords ſhould be 


entirely aboliſhed ? —or if not, whether we are to recal our tri- 


bunes from Fort George, to carry up to the Peers, for their 
concurrenge, thoſe plebiſcites, which may paſs by a majority of 
millions in our new Commons, —our _y ende, and en- 


lightened multitudinous eſtate ? . + | 1 
L might alſo, for the benefit of puzzle- headed incompetents, - 


diftinguiſh the preſent from a widely diſſimilar queſtion ; and 
obſerve that we are enquiring whether Parliament be the conſti- 
tutional Sovereign; not whether the powers of ſovereignty may 


be abuſed. Undoubtedly they may : and to a degree fo flagrant, 


as to warrant inſurrection. But this holy right (as'1 think the 
French have called it) of revolt, Laoks: to be rather an extra- 
conſtitutional remedy; and J doubt whether any precedents 
could be found, of a plea of juſtification to an indictment for 


high treaion. We are not, on ſuch \ extreme, and (if I may fo 


exprels it) iutentionally unforeſeeq occaſions, to be hunting for 
caſes in point, in the records of our conſtitution; or lofing the 
precious m moments in argument, or declamation : 


— * Non reblenda e eft Curia verbis 


« mu, in neg -qnid « far aun lily Mavors 
18 bet ang i in lingud *”” 


Meantime, 


- 4 U 


„ 1T% I Co To IO £0” 


\ 
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Meantime, while; we are perambulatiog; the limits of parlia- 
mentary authority, and enquiring-whether they be competent. to 
accompliſh. any given meaſure, we are bound, as has been well 
obſerved, to admit the merits and expediency of that meaſure. 
And indeed this poſtulatum impoſes nao mighty hardſhip in the 
preſent inſtance: ſince we are only required to admit. a meaſure 
to be expedient, which has been recommended by the King. 
deemed neceſſary by one Parliament of the Empire, approved 
of. by our upper Houle of legiſlature, —its principle conſtruc- 
tively acquieſced in by the other, —and which is called for by a 
great proportion of the territory; population, landed- and com- 


mercial intereſts of Ireland; all deſiring that it may be diſcuſſed, - 


and moſt that it may be carried. And, if any doubt of the 
publick ſentiment ſhould ſtill remain, it cannot, however, fail of 
being effeRually collected, on the return of thoſe writs Which 


| have been lately iſſued, - under the ſignature of two reſpectable 
Peers, who (by a ſort of topſy-turvy and newly-invented po- 
& litical ſlight of hand,) being transformed into the repreſentatives 


of eight and thirty members of the other houſe, have annexed 
to the letter, which they circulate in order to collect the unbiaſ- 
ſed ſentiments of the people,. -a ready-made opinion of their 
own: a proceeding calculated to relieve the, numerous claſs which 
they addreſs, from a tafk for which they are ſo ill qualified as that 


of deliberation ; and which diſcreetly avoids propaſing queſtions 


7 thoſe, whoſe anſwers would be any thing but Reſponſa- pru- + 
nu . 8 . te $41 1 954 . 8 0 
We are to ſwallow then for a time, (juſt for argument ſake) 


our indignation at this abominable, parricidal, &c. &c. meaſure, 


—which Molyneux thought there was no danger would be ever 
impoſed on Ireland ;* and are to enquire whether Parliament be 


competent to achieve it, ſuppoſing it were leſs. impolitick than 


it is. We are to put the monſtrous and abſurd hypotheſis, that 
there might be ſome ſuppoſable circumſtances under which an 
Union, on. ſome ſuppoſable conditions, would be. expedient for 
3 and are to enquire whether Parliament would, ia 
uch a cafe, be competent to procure an acknowledged benefit 


for the nation. Undoubtedly they would; unleſs, to obtain a 
| publick good—he to ſubvert the conſtitution 3 and, by the mere 


diffuſion of proſperity, to juſtify revolt. . 1652 
+ By Lord Minto, I cite this very fair and judicious obſervation, be- 
cauſe I have no where met with it except in his Lardſhip's ſpeech. In 
other inſtances, where he has with a cloſe and accidental coincidence, urged - 
the ſame arguments which I had uſed before, 1 have thought it unneceſſary 


ee quote his Lordſbip's reaſoning ; ſince this would have been an indirect way 


of referring to myſel. 


„ This,” (ſays Molyneux ) ſpeakia of an incorporate Uaica between 
Great Britain and Ireland, iv'a nd we can hardly hope for. 
State of Ireland, p. 37. 
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40 deſpotic 3 ; and is alike ſo in all cobntries. The 
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As a ſeries of appeals muſt be finite, chure neceſſarily exiſts 
« in every government, a power, from which the conſtitution 
« has provided no appeal; and which power, for that reaſon, 
% may be termed abſolute, omnipbtent, uncontrollable, arbitrary. 


perſon, or” 
% affembly, in whom this” (omnipotent) ** poaver reſides, is %, 


&« the ſovereign, or the ſupreme porter of the 2 | 


„Since to the ſame”? - ( wi J.“ power univerſally a 


t tains the office of eſtabliſhing publick laws, —if is called N 
« legiſlature of the fate. 

A Government receives its denomination: from the form of 
« the“ (deſpotic) & legiſlature; which form is likewiſe what we 

« commonly mean by the conſtitution of a count 

% Political writers enumerate three principal AM of govern- 
« ment. Theſe are, firſt abſolute monarchy, wheye the (om- 
nipotent) © /egiflature is in a ſingle perſou: ſecondly ariſtocracy, 
t zohere the” (ſame uncontrollable) « legiſlature it in a ſeleft ofſem- _ 
„; the members of which ſucceed to their placeyin it 
40 reſpest of ſome perſonal right, or qualification: and thirdly ” 


democracy, where'the people at large, either colleQively, or by 


« repreſentation, 'conflitute the”? (ill deſpoti e) % ſeoiflature.” 

"Theſe three, © however, are rather to be . on as the” 
e ſimple forms, by ſome combination or intermixture of which, 
«< all actual goverùments are com poſed, than as any where, exiſts 
« ing in a pure and elementary tate 1 | 

Unleſs, (let it be obſerved) the Jofrine of lh in- 
competence be well founded: for if it be, then fimple uncom- 
bined democracy—is tke aftual eſtabliſhed government of lre- 
land. 

« A mixed government is compioleg, by the combination of 
« two or — of theſe ſimple forms.“ That is to ſay, the 
legiſſative power is not lodged: excluſively with a ſingle perfon, — 

a \ feleQ afſembly,—or the people at large, but, (fill poſſeſſing 
its eſential character of amnipotence, unabated,) is Alaniburedd 6 
in portions, amongſi fome or all of rheſe various intereſts f in 
the ſtate, 

Thus the merits of the meaſure being onined, —it being 
aſſumed to be a good one,—the queſtion is, whether our Pa 


liament be competent to obtain it? or in other words, (if Arch- 


deacon Paley be right,) whether that omnipotent, uncontrolla- 
ble, deſpotic W which conſtitutes the ſovereign power 
of our ſtate, be poſſeſſed of authority ſufficient ro attain the, 
ends for which it was eſlabliſned 1 ll procuring che happineſs. 


of 


* Paley $ e of aig and political philoſophy, book 6th. c. 6th. 
? Rave quoted verbatim from this writer, making no change, nnleſs, by he 
cetonal juxta Poſition of ſentences, which arę Hg: in the work. 


Ta fi 


of its ſubje&s;—that primary object of all political igſtitutiong? 
To fiich/a queſtion; I am' not afraid to anſwer in the Mfr re. | 


* But let us, with reference to the preſent queſtion, proceed ts 
2 i ſee what further has been "ſaid by this ſame writer, of the Britzſh 
| 7 Conſtitution 2 6 The Govergment of England,” he deſcribes, . as 
þ . « formed by a combination of the three regular ſpecies; the 
0 + « monarchy, reſiding in the King; the ariſtocracy in the Houſe 
7 %% of Lords; and the republic 'being repreſented by the Hoſe of 
F % Commons.” He afterwards proceeds *'to enquire in what 
] = **<* manner the Conflitution has provided for its ou preſervation 3 
| that is, ia bat manner each part of the legiſlature is ſecured 
£ ie in the exerciſe of the powers aſſigned to it, from the incroach- 
þ ment of the other parts, This ſecurity is called the balance of the 
—_ <* Conflitution ; and the equilibrium'conſiſts in two contrivances,. 
a balance of power; and a balance of intereſt. By the for- 
mmer is meant, that there is no power pofeſed by. one part of the 
GT . 
RT |< ff power, rofding in another art.” With reſpect to © the 
| < Houſc'of Lofds, the proper uſe and defign of this part of the 
1 „ Conſtitution, ate“ r others) the following. Large 
* a bodies of men are ſubjeR to ſudden phrenzies. Opinions may 
1 «© be circulated amongſt a multitude, without proof or examina- 
20 << tion; acquiring confidence and reputation merely by being re- 
Gl % 'peated from one to another: and paſſions founded upon theſe 
, opinions, diffuſing themſelves with a rapidity that can neither 
e be 'accounted for nor reſiſted, ſometimes -agitate a cquntry 
E i with the molt violent commorions.”. Now the only woy to fop 
H the fermentation, is to divide the maſt : that is, to erect different 
0 « orders. in the community, with ſeparate” intereſts,” And this 
% ny, occaſionally, become the uſe of an hereditary. nopility, 
f % invelted with a ſhare of legiſlation ;——namely to flem the pro- 
fs | « greſs 0 pine Fu . Averſe to thoſe Prei: ices, which 
* « actuate the minds of, the vulgar,—accuſtomed to contemn the 
8 1 clamour of the ie will oppoſe reſolutions, which 
a . il are founded in the folly and violepce of the lower part of the 
0 * community. Was the voice of ſhe people always diQated by 
reflection, I ſhould Hold the interference of a ſuperior order, 
7 not only ſuperfluous, but bad. But when ue obſerve abet i 
2 | © urged as the pubhet opinion, to be in truth the ofinion only, or per be pr 
0 ** the, feigned profeſſions of a few craſiy hadert; that the numbers 
4 who join in the cry, ſerye only to ſwell and multiply the ſound, 


34 * without any pong on of judgment, or exerciſe of underſtand- 
f 


jag; and that, oftentimes the wiſe}t councils have been thus overborne 


I 


% conflituttonal with what is expedient. Fronoumcing Sorthavith 4 


contains ſo many juſt an 


following obſervations, more peculiarly 
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* 


10 the nobility to yield to the vehemenee, or adopt 1 ng 
n of the common people. : e 


,* The Conſtitution, is one principal diviſion of the code-of 


% publick laws; diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, only by the particular 


« nature, or ſuperior importance of the ſubje& of which it treats. 
% Therefore the terms conflitutional and unconflitutional mean legal 


« and illegal. The diſtinction, and the ideas, which theſe termy 


« denote, are founded on the ſame authority with the law of 
« the land upon any other ſubject ; and to be aſcertained by the. 
« ſame enquiries, The ſyſtem of Engliſh juriſprudence is mads 


«© up of afs of parliament, deciſions of courts of law, and im- 
« memorial uſages :| conſequently theſe? . (legiflative” acts, &c:) 
© are the principles of which the conſtitution itſelf conſiſts the 


„ ſources, from which all our knowledge of its nature and 


„limitations is to be deduced ;. and the authorities to which. all 


«< appeal ought to be made, and b;  ephich every conflitutional. doubt 
& and gugſtian can alone. be decided. This plain and intelligihle 


« definition is the more neceſſary to be preſerygd in our thaughts, 


as ſome writers upon the ſubject \abſsrdly confound. what. is 


CTY 4 


&« meaſure to be unconſlitutional,” which they adjudge in any reſped. to 
« be detrimental. An aft of Parliament, in England, can never be 


* unconſtitutional, in the firi& and proper acceptation / the term. + 


I ſhall make po, wpolagy, for the length of an extract, which 


o 


highly pertinent to my n ſuggeſting the 
belonging to the topick 


which we are upon. FFT 
Firſt, if the government, under the theory of which we live, 
be Britiſh, — and if we be to look to acts of Parliament for the 


principles of our conſtitutjon, making them the authorities to 


which in doubtful caſes we ſhould appeal, —and if no ſtatute can, 
properly ſpeaking, be unconflitutional,—then the queſtion of 
parliamentary competence has been repeatedly decided, by va- 
rious acts which have paſſe&*- acts operating as material, (though 
not ſimilar) changes on the conſtitution, as thoſe projects of re- 


form would. have produced, which you ſupported, without ex · 
preſſing any doubt that Parliament was perfectly competent, to 


adopt them: and laſtly, the Scotch Union ſupplies us with a 
determination. ſo accurately in point, — that the Anti- Unioniſts 

ſhould now follow the advice of Mr. Paley” _ 1 
They ſhould oppoſe the meaſure to which they are ſo hoſlile, 
on the mere ground of its impolicy ; and abandon their objections 
to it as unconſtitutional ; leaving his Majeſty in quiet poſſeſſion 
of his crown, and renouncing that vile doctrine of Parliamentary 
Ks incompetence, 
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. incompetence, . which robs the peers of their ſhare of -legiſlatioh,. 
and appeals from the deliberations of the legiſlature, to the opi- 
nion of a few crafty demagogues, echoed by an ignorant and 
rumultuous populace. Indeed thus to retract is the more incum- 
bent on them, becauſe ſtrange as it may ſeem, it is very certain, 
that while they are reſiſting , thoſe legitimate prerogatives of the 
legiſlature, the exerciſe of which may bring about an Union, 
they are at the ſame time (in order to defeat this uſeful meaſure) 
attempting to puſh the authority of Parliament beyond the only 
limit, which has been ſet to it by the conſtitution. A legiſlature 
may do every thing but encroach on the omnipotence of that 
which is to ſucceed it: but in ſetting up the acts of the Iriſh 
Parliament in 178a, to control the powers of that which is now 
aſſembled, they make this vain and unconſtitutional attempt; 
acting in the very teeth of my Lord Coke's poſition, that * though 
« Parliaments have attempted to reſtrain ſubſequent Parliaments, 
„yet they never could effect it;“ for “ acts againſt the power 
% f the Parliament ſubſequent, bind not.??* © 
I have now done with this ſubject, I truſt for ever; and pro- = 
bably ſhould not have ſaid ſo much upon it, if it were not for my = 
| hearing, what it is very difficult to believe, —that an eminent | 
Member of that profeſſion to which I belong, (and which is 
ſuppoſed to imply ſome knowledge of the law of the land, —in- 
tends, by ſupporting an opinion, which not wy contradicts the ; 
maxims of our conſtitution, but is repugnant to the firſt and eſſen - 
tial: principles of all government, to run a riſk which would not 
he ventured by a man of leſs reputation; and evince ſatisfactorily 
to the publick, that his diſpoſitions are enterpriſing, and that his 
character is well eftabliſhed. - _ „„ e e 
I ſhall now, Sir, proceed to other topicks ; and though I may 
occaſionally allude to your printed ſpeech, ſhall henceforth rather 
conſider the queſtion which you have treated, than inveſtigate the 
arguments which you have uſed. 7 . 
The queſtion is whether a legiſlative Union of theſe iſlands, on 
juſt and liberal terms, would be compatible with the freedom, 
and conducive to the proſperity of this country. Whether ſuch 
an incorporation would not, under any circumſtances, and upon 
permanent and unalterable principles, be deſirable ; and whether, 
from our late calamities, and preſrat proſpects, that is not become 
neceſſary, which muſt at all times be expedient ? This queſtion I 
anſwer, on my conſcience,” in the affirmative ; and towards prov- 
ing my opinion, the only datum which I require is this, that the 
connexion between the countries is requilite for the welfare and 
ſecurity of both. o ö a 
Sir, I ſhall not condeſcend to notice that vain ſophiſm, as 
miſchievous in its object, as weak in its effect, which inſulting 
| the 
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| the principles, and good ſenſe of thoſe upright men who ſupport 
Union, untruly ſtates the queſtion to be this, whether we ſhould 
give the preference to liberty or connexion ;. and whether it be of 
the eſſence of this latter that Ireland ſhould not be free. I am 
grieved to find ſo paltry an aſſertion intruding itſelf into the argu- 
ments of a man whoſe talents I have too much diſcernment not 
to admire, and whoſe character I know too intimately not to 
love. I am grieved to find him + ſo Plinded and miſled by party, 
as not to ſee that it is impoſſible for this to be the queſtion ; confi- 
dering the part which has been taken by thoſe, of whoſe inkggrity 
he cannot—T will repeat it—cannot doubt: I grieve to til him 
hurried away by a generous prejudice ſo far—as to overlook a 


truth, which in calmer moments his good ſenſe muſt recogniſe ; 


viz. that there is an independence proper to Union, as well as ko diſ- 
tinctneſs; and that every portion of a flate is free, where each 
part is independent of every other; though all the parts depend 
upon the whole. F „ N 

No man of common ſenſe will (with the expectation of being 
believed) deny either one or other of the following poſitions; 


4 


firſt, that ſince theſe iſlands are members {even by anti- union 


hypotheſis) of one empire, it would reconcile. the practice with 
the theory, and contribute to imperial ſolidity, that they ſnould 
be governed by ane legiſlature; or in other words that the ſlate 
thould be under the dominion of one Sovereign. Szcondly, that 
if inftead of altering an old fabrick, we had to ere& a new, we 
could not, without the moſt manifeſt deſertion of ordinary and 
eſtabliſhed rules, aſſign to Ireland a proportion of repreſeſtatives 
in the common Parliament, equal to the number of thoſe returned 
by a member of the empire exceeding this in population, reſour- 
ces, and extent; and we ſhould deſpiſe the blundering pertneſs 
which, in pronouncing that Ireland was enſlaved, by returning 
fewer repreſentatives than were ſent by the greater limb of the 
empire, would in fact imply that Iriſh freedom could by no means 
de ſecured, unleſs by repealing that very antient law of Nature, 
which has enacted that a part ſhall not be equal to the whole. 

Is Ireland content to be a part of the empire? The Anti- 
Unioniſts anſwer yes ; but their reafoning whiſpers no. 

If the be, let her ſubmit to thoſe conſequences which. muſt, 
by the immutable laws of nature, ariſe from the fractional ſitua- 
tion that ſhe has choſen. She muſt remove the cauſe, if ſhe 
would get rid of the effect. The being connected is the cauſe ; 
and its removal will be ſeparation. SIS, 

I am tempted to illuftrate this part of the inquiry, in a way 
which if my readers ſhould think unſuitable to the gravity of the 
ſubje& we are diſcuſſing, I might juſtify, by obſerving that it is 
difficult to give a ſerious anſwer to a filly argument. _ 

18 


+ See Mr. Buſhe's printed Speech. 
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Let us ſuppoſe that Cornwall, profeffing to be an integral part 
405. Britt empire, ſhould however have u diſtinct Pertatnin : 
of her own, which it was propoſed to incorporate with the prin- 
cipal legiſlature of Britain. We agree, ſay the Corniſh men, to 
the principle of incorporation: it remains to know what are to be 
die terms: bow many members ſhall this diftri& ſend to the united 
Parkiament? a number, replies the Miniſter, proportioned to its 
ws and ſituation: for example, \ forty-four” commoners. * 
Inftantly the patriotiſm of Cornwall is up in arms. Forty- four 
members to the Houſe of Commons! this will be a mere merger. 
of the Corniſh Parliament! an abſolute extinction of our inde- 
pendence l Shall we thus ſurrender our conſtitution? Cornwall, the 
country of the long-loſt Arthur! Cornwall, the primary ſeat of 
civility in Britain ; whoſe tin mines were worked, Lord knows 
how, many centuries ago, by the Phenicians ! Tap, e f 

It cannot be doubted that ſuch ſtrong reaſoning would make a 
due impreſſion, and prevail upon the Britiſh! adminiſtration to 
allow that Cornwall ſhould return five hundred and fourteen mem- 
bers to the Imperial Houſe of Commons, (this being the ſum of 
Britiſh repreſentation:) that ſhe ſhould alſo thruſt every peer ſhe 
could lay her hands on into the Houſe of Lords; and that from 
the day of Union no title of nobility, appendant to any other diſtrict, 
ſhould be conferred, without at the ſame time creating a peer, 
wHSMhould take his title from ſome territory in Cornwall. 


= 


Matters thus arranged, and the united Commons, t 


| o the num 
ber of above a thouſand being aſſembled, they are alarmed to re- 
ceive a petition from Derbyſhire, inſiſting upon the loyalty and 
antiquity of that diftrit,—as long above water, and as well ſtored 
with foſſils, as any other part of England, — praying the benefit 
of. the Corniſh principle,. and that the number of its members. 
ſhould be encreaſed from four to a thouſand and twenty-four, ſo 
as to balance the reſidue of Britiſh repreſentation, and ſecure the 
endangered liberties of Derby: 

Under theſe circumſlances I can conceive an enlightened 
ſtateſman to get up, and warn Parliament how they proceeded far- 
ther on à principle, which led to greater embarraſſments than 
perhaps were foreſeen. That every county might come forward 
in ſucceſſion, and claim the operation of this rule, with as muck 
ground as could be alledged on behalf of Derbyſhire or Cornwall : 
That mean time the repreſentative body would encreaſe, like the 
price of the horſe which was ſold at the rate of a penny for the 
tirſt nail in his ſhoes, and of making the price of each ſucceedi 
nail double that of the one before ; till at length there could be 
no more repreſentatives, for want of more conſtituents; and the 
population of Britain would not ſuffice for the ſupply of her enor- 
mous parliamentary reſervoir. 
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Thoſe who can deride this principle, in the imaginary eaſe of 
Cornwall, mig ht do well to conſider whether it be not the very 


fame which they: are ſetting up fo loudly. on behalf of Ireland 1 
whether thoſe who object to Union, becauſe our re preſentatives. 
will be leſs numerous hep thoſe of Britain, are doing more than 


imitating the, Corniſh claims; aud whether their objections can 


grow leſs abſurd, unleſs it be by. becoming more 5 ly 


and demonſtrating the expediency of ſeparation.. 

I, for my part, am a fincere friend to the connexion : 1 have 
ever been ſo. But I would ſuit my practice with my principles; 
and not rant about my regard for that, which my conduct mani - 
feſtly tended to diſſolve. On theſe grounds it is that, for now a 
feries of years, and uniformly fince I have ſat in Parliament, I 
haye ſupported every important meaſure of Government, except the 


Re ection of the Roman Catholic Claims. I have doge ſo, not 


2 without being connected with Adminiftration, but wilbbut 
ſeeking or poſſeſſing that intercourſe with them, which uſually 

ſubſiſts between Government and even the humbleſt of its Sup- 
porters. Scorning to refute the miſrepreſentation of thoſe, who 
deſcribed me as a member of oppoſition, (and who have betrayed 
me into thidſhort egotiſm, by preſuming lately to ſpeak of me ns a 


man who had changed my principles,) I contente myſelf with re-. 


ſiſting Parliamentary Reform: with ſupporting the InſurreQion Bill, 
and oppoſing its Repeal ; with cMcurring to ſuſpend the Hi 
Corpus A&: with indemnifying thoſe who had tranſgreſſed the 
Law to fave the Conſtitution : with viſiting the crimes of the 
Traitor on his deſcendants: with Nene NN the hands of 
Government to an unprecedented degree: with not deſerting my 
poſt in Parliament to the laſt. In — I fought for the con- 
ne xion, and was not unwilling to let others receive the pay. 

But I never ccaſed to deplore the neceſſity of that rigour, which 
I ſupported; and I now act not only conſiſtently, but (if I may 
ſo expreſs it) conſequentially, in being the advocate of a ſyſtem 
which will keep the empire entire, compatibly with thoſe free 
principles, that we have hitherto been obliged to facrifice very 
largely to its preſervation : a ſyſtem which will truſt the ſecurity 
of Britiſh connexion, not to penal ſtatutes, or military control; 
but to the milder yet more effectual influence, and widely Aa 
bleſſings of the Britiſh conſtitution. . 

1 do not know whether. what I aſl 8 for having taken 
the liberty of ſaying about myſelf, goes to prove that I have 
thoſe claims to credit . and attention, which conſiſtene and 
independence may give to an humble man; but it will at le at ſug- 
geſt a reply to thoſe, who in fact do not deferve an anſwer, when 
they aſk whether this be a moment to propoſe Union? Now, 
has the conntry, languid and exhauſted, is yet panting from 
her efforts in the late rebellion! This is not only wretched 

argument : 
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argument! ft is miſerabte declamation': It amoumts in fad to 
this monſtrous poſition, that it is not when a knot is looſened we 
ſhould make it faſt : that having traced to its ſource 'a danger 
from which we have narrowly eſcaped, and which: as long a 
that ſource is open, will be likely to recur, we ſhould not be in 
any hurry to remove the cauſe which we have thus detected; 
although the next effect which it produces, may be mortal. Such 
reaſoning proves nothing, or it demonſtrates this, that a proſ- 
| perous fituation it may be expedient to change ; but that it 
_ would be highly imprudent to modify a ſyſtem, of which the 
_ natural produce ſeems calamity and diſcord. . A 
ZBut indeed the Anti- Unioniſts take ſuch various grounds, that 
tt would be difficult to encounter them with effect, if it were not 
_ that this diſſenſion ſupplies a general argument againft them all. 
One admits that the meaſure which he reſiſts might be very ex- | 
pedient under certain imaginary circumſtances z to wit, thoſe in £ 
which according to another Anti Unioniſt we now ſtand. Thus, iN 
fortunately. for their antagoniſts, the anti- union batteries are ſo 
diſpoſed, that they fire upon each other, and do great execution. 
The Speaker for example, Sir, does not agree in your picture of 
Ichis country, as reduced by a train of calamitous meaſures, to 
religious diviſions, and the condition of a-conqueſt.”* He of 
courſe cannot deſcribe this as the tendency of meaſures, which 
originated from a cabinet of which he made one. No: that ſa- 

ious ſtateſman deriding the puny efforts of ſeparation, and 
— thoſe ſcenes of blood and havock which obſtru& the 


vie of ſuck inferior politicians as myſelf, ſees nothing round 
him, but == and peace: the moſt ſolid bleſſings in our 
4 Wie poſſeſſion, and the faireſt proſpects for times to come ! 
udced ſo happy are we, that as he has expreſſed it in a homely 
way, we ſhould aſk nothing of England, but that ſhe would let 
us alonc.f What is ſo apparent to that gentleman, I freely confeſs 
_ myſclf unable to diſcern ; but I much prefer his inference to 
yours ; and ſhould. rather decline tampering with a proſperous 
condition, than with one which I had deſcribed as wretched in 
1 the extreme. „ e C 
I ſupport Union from my regard to the connexion z which in 
my opinion can no otherwiſe be ſecured. If I were a dabbler 
in reform, and received propoſals for conftitutions, as ſome do, I 
ſhould ſay Britiſh connexion is my fundamental principle: deſign 
me a plan as excellent as you can in other reſpects; but above all 
let your eſtabliſhment be one which J can ere& on this foundation. 
If any wiſe man ſhould ſet to work in 1800 with theſe directions, 
| the plan which he muſt preſent, mp be a legiſlative Union. 5 
10 28 85 1 * er . 
not deceive me, i 
a nas bo wu des not dece ye me the& or ſimilar expreſſions occur in 


Fit be asked in what conſiſts the good which Union will aa- 
- cOwplith ? I point, with Mr. Pitt, to the evils which it wil 
prevent: 10 the ſecurity. which it will (including Ireland) give 
dhe empire. The grand benefit which will reſult from the mealute 
to this kingdom, (that benefit from which, as from a ſourer, the 
reſt muſt flow) will be the ſtrengthening the (connexion, ſo as 
that it cannot be diſſolved. 2 +18 e an e 
Ho will Union protect us from ĩinvaſion? by deſtroying that 
hope of ſeparating this country from Great Britain, which at 
Preſent is our enemy's great induoement to invade u 
How will it promote the wealth and commercial greatneſs ef 
this country? by removing that mound which has bitherte con- 
:fined the redundant capital of England, aud prevented it from / 
Howing for the benefit of the Iriſh nation. 

. Amid: diſturbance from within, and invaſion from without, 
thoſe. neceſſary conſequences of our preſent precarious connexion, 
and of the attempts of enemies and traitors to avail themſelves of 
4ts-weakneſs, and effect a-ſeparation, it cannot be wondered at, 
if no Engliſhman would chuſe to truſt himſelf or his capital to a 
aountry, where neither life nor property are-ſecure. | But 2 
away thoſe .impediments,—and. what will remain, to countervait 
the inducements, which its natural ſit uation holds out to the 

trader to eſtabliſh; himfelf in Ireland? Mr. Folter, a great au- 
© thority on ſuch ſubjeQs, admits that this country is ſituated ex- 
tremely well for commerce; and that England finds.a full 

„call for all ſhe makes: every year affording an cnereaſing 
„demand.“ Here then is an.inducement to veſt mort capital 
in buſineſs; while Ireland, reinſtated in thoſe advantages which | 
nature gave, (but which an ill · conſtructed eſtabliſhment took W 
away), tempts the adventurer to malte choice of it, for the 
ſcene of his trade. Add to which, the fecurity that Union gives 

the empire, wilt-neceffarily augment tlie proſperity, and com- 
mercial enterpriſe of ritain; and be of ferviee-:to this country 
an two ways: by rendering England too contracted a ſphere 
for its enormous capital to move im; and by urgiag the capitaliſt 

to avail himſelf of the peculiar” local advantages of Ireland, and 
wake. it the theatre of his commercial enertions. Ceterss paribus, 

it is plain that the trader will ſettle in that place, which is beſt 
calculated for the purpoſes of his commerce; and that when our 
tranquillity ſhall have been permanently reſtored, this principle 

| mutt operate [beneficially for Ireland, is a propofition which it 
x | would be ſuperfluous to prove. Net with what flimſy objections 
| bas this plain reaſoning been encountered ? I will prove to you, ſays 
Mr. Foſter, (too able a man not. to eſtimate truly the argument 

which he uſed, ) that you muſt not hope to ſee the woollen, the 

cottou, the pottery, or iron manufactures ſettled amongſt you. 


6 | It 
* Speaker's Speech, p. 70. [9 ER. 
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8 
It is true. that this very reſpeRable perſon failed altogether in be 


proof of bis aſſertion'; and was refuted not only by others; but 
by himſelf ? ſince his poſitions not only ſuew that the cheapneſs 
of labour. and proviſiobs in this country might more than cer 


balance the other diſadvantages on which hie relies ; but ufte 


"4, 


urging the want of fuel as the obftacle't6'6ur hopes, he-adinite: 
that we ſhould find abundance of coal in Ireland, if we bad but: 
capital <nough to ſearch, ' But it has always ſtruck me that ther |, 
4 Ji would not have been altered, though he had fucceeded in his 
cd 4monfſtration. The queſtion was whether we ſhould have the 
capital; not how that capital would be employed: whether, ini 
1 general, we ſhould have trade; not hat particular branches of 
it wight flouriſh here. The argument reſembled. his; who! ſhould 
deny that when the dam was removed, the ſtream that had been 
impriſoned would iſſue forth; and ſhould attempt to prove his! 
| denial, by raiſing doubts as to the channels —iu which the water, 
| « when it was releaſed, would ruƷn nn. 
| 5 "Union, you ay, wilt take away a great portion of our landed 
NF capital; and you wemble for dhe effect vid, this removal mud 
have upon the agricultute of Ireland. It mwfffndeed be admitted, 
ö chat from your on sccount öuf tillage is in fd languiſhing d con- 
Fl n, that we have Yohe to pate; and 1a/being”depried-cof n, 
Gd loſe whit as polfeſſed of every value Tat rarity van gie. 
Where ** the tedantry, had not Capital; and great tracts of land 
«remained either totally neglected, br ſupethieially fnproved, 5 
the country had little to Boa oF om the ſeore of cultivation. 


, | 9 SU not am wilt [oo : 
1 1¹ dy * f r e e «03 his 1.08 
re, 
0 Such as it was, Union has deſtroyed it all. Th e deſlrocti 
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„ or: . raiſed ſrom it, of — .the ſame, ſoil xields in 
remoter, and more negle dted parts of the country,; Wherever 
a chriviag manufactory nds means to, eſtabliſh itſelf, a new 
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10 big hoſt degree of perfection, where it ls nat connected with 
1 — that is, wks the demand for the produce is not 7 
creaſed by the conſumption of trading tous.“ 

I do not know why I ſhould quote Paley in ſupport of a dub, 
ſo obvious that I might have ventured to ſtate it on my own. 
authority; viz. that corn, like any other article of conſumption, ; 
will be produced in proportion to the demand which. there is for 
it: and this being the caſe, I cannot ſhare / 2 \xppreheaſions | 
that Union, in — commercial capital mangſt us, * 
fail to promotę the agriculture of Ireland. 

But will the effect of Union be to encreaſe our abſences? 1 
ſincerely believe not in the 2 That ſome pretend to fer; 
and —— perhaps really apprehend. I will et ay Whether 
the caſe would be altered by a Union, but at legft there ſetma 
to be nothing in our — diſtinctneſa, which. induces. a 
proprietors to reſide: and I have ſomewhere ſeen it ſtated that 
nearly a million of. Iriſh rents went annually from hence, before 
the number of our abſentees was ſo . ugmented, as it bas 
been ſince thaſe late diſturbances took place, which were attri-, 
butable to canſes, that Union would rempve, Th erefore you, 
do not put the matter fairly when you 24 that the Mini 5 
finds one great abſemtee draught and ok anot er. One 
drain, the meaſure which he prapoſes wou 00 and thole - 
whom tumyft baniſhed, tranquillity would recall. Thether (is the + 
kingdams be ynited, ar be not, London mult be the reſidence of 
monarch,- and the metropolis of the empire; and qs ſuch attract 
the great and the ambitious, from whatever quarter of the Britim 
dominions. Byt Union, ſo far from encreaſing, will rather in 
ſome kr nome wary thoſe atiractions. I do not mean 8 
by rendering 7.4 ſecure, and giving Ireland that quiet and 
proſperity, to ſhe has ſo long been 2 firanger : thus 
temptiüg the moderately wealthy yo fix their reũdenoe in a thriv-! | 
ing and tranquil. country, where taxes'do not deduct ſo largely. 
ſrom incame as in England: I mean by the reward of reſidence 
which Union will — ix. a ſeat in the imperial legiſ- - = 
lature; no trivial object of fair ambition to the proudeſt. Neither 
will that advantage, which has been noticed by Mr. 3 be 
overlopked hy the real friends to the connexion ; namel Ease 
this — of the legiſlature would diſleminate thoſe Engliſh 
feelings, which are quite compatible with the mot genuine and 
patriotick love for Ireland. 

f am well aware haw much men's princigles are fireng thened 
by their habits ; and | have very little douht, if it * 2 not pre- 
ſumptuous to draw an illuſtration from the petty and obſcure . 
jr 4 of my own experience,) that having been 3 in 
England, and paſſed the earljer years of my life in that country: 
contributed more eſſectually than any reflection could have done 
to put my ſentiments and ee in ber with each other 3 


and 
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Countrymen; on which ever ſide of the Channel they might 
happen to: have been bag n. 


But neither, is it to uE that though Union ſhould - 
to Ahſentees, this effect 


turn ſome of our preſent 
would be more than eounterbalenced by the many beneficial con- 
ſequences which it would by the reſtoration of that 
good order, for the waut- of which, there is nothing can com- 
penſate; the ſecurity of that connexion, which is eſſential to 


our welfare z the conſequent introduction of induſtry and wealth, 22 


—and the comfort and improvement of our ſordid and degraded 
people; the ſotmatioũ of a claſs. which this country greatly 
wants,” for the parpeſe en qr others,) which I have men- 


tioned laſt z=a deſcription of men that would ſtop the breaches 
in our ſociety, and fill up that interval between rich and poor, 
which forme a gulph e the Conſtitu- 


tion ;—and-latly, by the advantage which we might revſonably 
hope to receive, from. having the imperial councils at all times 
influenced, perhaps ſometimes guided, by ſome of thoſe Peers 


or Commoners whom Ireland had returned; men attached to, 


and acquainted with the intereſts. of theic native country. 'Theſe, 
Sir, are the bribes which the Miniſter holds out. I plead güilty 


in his name, to the charge, which you bare brought againſt him: 


The brides which he offers are.irrefiſtibly attractive; no leſs than 


freedom, proſperity, and peage,—to coerced, impoveriſhed, and 


diltracted-Ireland. +  _, 


. the juſtice” or. proprigty of eftimaiag; the 
advantages of Union by ite, probable effects on the metropolis, 


exeluſively.— l muſt however refuſe my aſſent to the opinion that 


even to Dublin it will be at all germanently injurious. Let us 
balance the account fairly. This city is now the . capital of a 
Poor, and idle, and diſtracted kingdom ; but it is the ſeat of the 
Iriſh legiſlature. After Union the ſeat of legiſlature will be 
transferred to England; und the arrangement which involves this 


transfer, will render Dublin the metropolis of a wealthy, flou- 
riſhing, and peaceful country. I ſec nothing for my fellow-citi- 


zens to tremble at, in ſuch a 2. I preſume. it cannot be | 
7 2 


capital ſhould be in pro- 


denied either that the - ity of a. 


portion to that of the ſtate 3 or that it will even ſhare principally 
f ; | welfare ; and that the national + 
circulation. will be ſt about the heart. But to this I muſt. 


and pre-eminently in the 


add another conſideration 3 via. that the grandeur of Dublin 


would, after Union, be derived from that of Ireland. Being 


the focus in which the national rays were collected. its ſplendour 
would be proportioned to their number and brightneſs; and as the 
city would be intereſted in the general welfare of the land, this 
latter wauld have the advantages which it poured in, 8 

| | back, 
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back, and would riſe and flouriſh connected with its metropolis. 
But what is the fituation of -Dublis-now?! its grandeur ds hot 


only inſulated, and uncoanected with that of the country to 
Which it claims to belong, but it is even in ſome degree, built 


upon the degradation and -vinpoyeriſtitiett of the ſtate. Let 
Ireland periſh—provided' Dublin venp the amual!profink of U 
1 Seſſion!— ie this dhe ſemtimomt of 1gncitiwewiwf 

ublin? and ſhall we cheriſtpan Uiſtin@neſs which males the 


kingdom little, —becaaſe ort-fighted perſons faney ĩt makeb che 


city great? eeuc 387 to J n offs ; luz 


But Union will hurt Düblim, by ap 


controvertible as I ſuppoſe, the metropolis muſt be ſerved byithe 
aggrandjzement of the kingdom in full et and will con{ez 


quently be enriched by e proſperiry o chat part of Ireland 
There is 


which we call Cork. indeed/another mode of p 

this objection; but which is founded onA Jealouſy too paltty to 
deſerve an anſwer : True!" after Union, Dublin may be great; 
but fo, alas! will Cork.) Thie illiberal complaint:phoes*the 
citizens of Dublin exactly in the light of/the labourer mentioned 
in Scripture; 'who could not object to the hire whickhetreceived 


himfelf, as too low a price for the works that he had dome g bus 


was mortified to find another who had done -lefs, :receive the 
ſame. The only difference between the caſes is, that tho man 
in the parable derived no benefit from: the proſitt of bis con- 
patiion; whereas Dublin muſt gain advantage from the uggran- 
dizemegt of Cork. ; . bat 127} beni 
But let us hear what Adam Smith has (aid upon this ſubject. 
It may be worthy the attention of the inhabitants of Dahlin- 

The whole, annual produge of the laud and labour of or 


© country, when it comes either from the ground} or from the 


* hands of the productive labourers, naturally divides itſelf into 
ce two parts; one of which is deſtined fur replacing a capital; 
and the other for conſtituting a' even, That part which 
e replaces capital, pays the wages of productive labour only: 
re jt never is immediately employed in maintaining any but pro- 
« ductive hands. Unproductise labourers, and thoſe: who do 
* not labour at all, are all maintained by revenue. The owners 
<* of this revenue might maintain indifferentiy either productive 
« or unproductive hands; but they ſeem to have ſome predilecy 
tion for the latter. The expence f a great lord feeds gene- 
rally more idle than induſtrious pebple ; the capital of à rich 
* merchant maintains induftrious- people only. The proportion 
10 therefore between the productise and unproductive hands, 
«« depends very much, in every country, upon the propottion 
between that part of the annual produce which is deſtined for 
replacing a capital, ang that which is deſtined for conſtituting 


702 ; a e g:revenges © 
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— grandizing Cork! Or 
the contrary, if the principle which I haweflaid down by ds in- 
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4 revenue. This proportion is very different in rich, from 
* what it is in poor countries. Thus at preſent, in the opulent 
countries of Europe, , very large, frequently the largeſt, por- 
tion of the produce of the and is deſtined for replacing the 
1 capital of the rich and independent farmer; a being fo little 
Known in Ireland, that our idea of a yeoman 1s connected, not 
with the plough-ſhare, but with the ſword ; „“ but, - antiently, a 
very ſmall portion of the produce was ſufficient to replace the 
capital employed in cultivation.” This ſmall portion too, 
together with all the reſt of the produce, belonged. to the 
* Jandlord;”” and conſtituged his revenue, either in the form of 
rent for his land, or; profis,upon”” that paltry capital which 
ee, was by him advanced to. the occupiers of be foil... Theſe 
« were generally bondmen, or tenants at will;!” who * though - 
they lived. at a diftance from his houſe, were equally depengant 
„ upon him, as his retainers, who lived in it. In ſhork che 
tenantry of thoſe days, in confequenet of the dearth of capi 
formed a claſs not very diſſimilar to that of Triſh cottiers. 
At preſent,” too, . in the wealthy countries of Eürope, 
| U great capitals are employed in trade and manufactures. Isa 
#7 « the ancient ſtate, the little trade that was ſlirring, and the 
* few coarſe and homely manufactures that were carried on, re- 
* quired but very fmall capital,” - EEE ES, 
That part of the annual produce, therefore, which, as it 
comes from the ground, or from the hands of the productive 
* labourers, is deſtined for replacing à capital, is not only much 
greater in rich than in poor countries, but bears a much greater 
proportion to that which is deſtined for conſtituting a revenue, 
either as profit, or as rent.” —In other words, the funds, 
{viz. that capital which Dublin wants,) deſtined for the main- _ 
tenance of productive labour, are not only much greater in opu- 
tent countries than in poor ones, but bear a_ much 8 
portion to thoſe. funds, (compoſed of that revenue, whn i 
now expended in this metropolis,) © whack, though ag 21 , 
* be applied to maintain either productive or inproductire hands, 
ware generally employed not in feeding the 1ndultrious, but ia. 
s pampering the idle. 588 5 
Tue proportion between theſe different funds .necefſarily 
*© determines, in every country, the general character of the in- 
habitants, as to induſtry or idleneſs. We are more induſtrious 
e than our forefathers, becauſe, in the preſent times, the ſunds 
_** deſtined for the maintenance of induſtry, are much greater in 
proportion to thoſe, which are likely ro be employed in the 
** maintenance of -idleneſs, than they were two or three centuries 
ago. Our anceſtors were idle for want of a ſufficient encou- 
« ragement to induſtry, | r 
N „ The * 
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upon us to treat the queſtion in the concrete; and with reſe- 


only talent is that of rendering confuſion worſe confounded,— 


J did in quoting from Archdeacon Paley, and with a view to omitting 
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The annual produce of the land and bour of any ug 
es can be ineresled © in its value by r means, but by 

« creaſing either the number of wy coduftive labourers, or 22 

4 productive powers of thoſe who had before been em my, 

In either caſe, an additional capital ' is required. 

<< compare. therefore the ſtate of a Nation at two different. — 

44 riods, and find that the annual produce of its land and labour 

<< is evidently greater at the latter, than at the former, that its 
« lands are better cultivated, its manufactures more numerous 
«« and more flouriſhing, and its trade more extenſive, we. way 

<< be aſſured that its capital muſt have increaſed, during! the in- 

« terval between thoſe two periods.” x 

But I ſhould apologize to thoſe found icians, who ſultaigg 
the anti-union cauſe, for having preſumed to quote a writer 
the Analytic clals. 

Haviog objected to Union in the abfira8, thoſe grave and 
conſiſtent perſonages complain that we have accepted the aid of 
abſtrad reaſoning, to confute them. They are indignant that wwe 
ſhould argue a principle which they refuſe to concede: calling 


rence to thoſe terms, which yet, they refuſe to hear propounded. 
If this objection came from thoſe puzzled intelle&s, whoſe 


and who miſtake every thing that is comprehenfive, or even rati- 
onal, for metapbyſicks,—men who would conſider the analyſis of 
a loaf into its ingredients, as the mere ſport of ſubtilty and me- 
taphyſical refinement, and overlook the uſeful inference to which 
this abſtra& reaſoning might lead; viz. that it would be vain to 
build the oven, unleſs you ſowed the corn; — I ſay, I ſhould not; 
be ſurpriſed, if the clumſy objection came from ſuch a quarter. 
But if a man of undoubred talents undertake to diſpatch the ſolid 
arguments which have been uſed againft Ae a curſory 
parentheſis, of * ſo ſay the Metaphyſicians,” —I will complain 
of his treating that reaſoning with ſarcaſm, which he has not 
anſwered; and which has been relied on by his friend. When 
diſputing the analogies on which 1 had ;nfilted, he informs me 


that 


* Inquiry into the Nature and Cauſes of the Wealth of Nations—book 
ad. ch. 3d. ———1 have in the above extract taken the fame liberty, which 


every thing that was not directly relevant to my ſubject, have united para- 
graphs, which are ſeparate in the work. I have, alſo for the purpoſe of 
rendering the W more conſecutive, changed the turn of expreſſion in 
one or two inſtances; — the alteration bas been ſo ſlight, as to be ſcarcely 
worth taking chis notice of. Neither is my extract in any reſpect a garbled 
one : the paſſages which I have omitted ſo far from contradicting, do not 
even qualiſy the poſitions which 1 have cited —— The Reference that I have 


given my readers will enable them to turn to the book itſelf,” and aſcertain 
the truth of what I have ſaid. 


r 6. © amd i 8 | 
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that “e in Palit, or Vorkſbire, ther are no diflinff executives 4 but 
« that nature has deterntined theſe tuo conmtries not to be ſufficiently 
e oroximate for 4 'vommon exteutive,*—I ſhall not meddle with his 
inference, but diſpute lis aſſertion; and oppoſe him, not with 
an argument, but with a lam: a law ſo fundamental, as the act 
of aantxation. ' He will there learn that theſe countries are ſuf᷑- 
ficiently proximate for a common executive: and if he purſues 
the enquiry, and examines our modification of the law of Poyn- 
ings, hg will find that our patriotic legiſlature of 1782, thought 


them ſafficiently- proximate for the admiſſion of a principle, 


which ſubjeQs the acts of the Iriſh, executive, ae eſtate, 
through the medium of its miniſters, to the control of a Britiſſi 
Parliament. If he calls on me to © figure to myſelf an Iriſh 
« executive government, with its reſponſibility as diſtant: as 
«© Weſtminſter,” I will tell him that it is not mere hypotheſis 3 
but is very nearly matter of fact; and that he is not 2 | 
what after Union the ſituation of things would be; but, what i 
a great degree it is at preſent. I will ſuggeſt to him that the re- 
ſponſibility of a Britiſh Miniſter, to a Parliament containing 4 
red repreſentatives from this country, muſt afford a better 
rotection to the intereſts of Ireland, than can ariſe from his 
being anſwerable for his meaſures to a legiſlature, in which 0 
member returned by Iriſh conſtituents is included. But I will 
not proceed further. will not uſe the privilege. which perhaps 
he has given me,—by: deſcribing the meaſure which I ſupport; 
as a total and vile ſurrender of the liberties of Ireland; aud the 
arguments which I uſed, as mere flimſy textures.odf metaphyſical 
fineſſe, beneath which I yainly ſought to hide thoſe chains, with 
which I was baſely eonſpiring to load my country. I will not 
eaquire whether, if the King's being obliged to act here by 
viceregal deputationꝰ prove any thing. it docs ndt demon- 
ſtrate this. that the laws of nature are at variance with the act 
of annexation? or whether the principles on whieh my valuable; 
but on this occaſion, I think, prejudiced—friend has reſted 
our claims to an independent Parliament, would not alike entitle 
us to what we have not,—an independent crown If But I will 
alc whether if England has for centuries uniformly plundered 
and oppreſſed us, — if the Britiſh nation has for ages ſhackled, 
* paralized, deſpiſed, and. kept our country down, —it be not 
incumbent on every Iriſhman; who loves his native land, to rid us 
of a yoke ſo galling and diſgraceful, and, inſtead of-Jooking 
on Britiſh connexjon as a polar principle in politicks,”—t8 
withdraw from the blaſting influence which has -withered our 
proſperity, and break for ever with this rapavious and treacherous 


1 1 ally? 
* Mr. Buſhe's printed = E 
t in the preamble of Stat. ath Wm. and Mary, c. x. ſ. 1. the kingdom 


of [teland is declared to be rightfully depending upon the imperial crown of 
England. 
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ally? J will aſk this, - becauſe it is my duty to warn a friend 
whom I ſincerely regard, of the danger which he is in: to ſhew 
; him that the arguments which he has inadvertently adopted, can 
f no otherwiſe diſſuade from Union, than by recommending ſepa- 
ration; and thus to ſtop bim, even roughly, at the brink of a 
| precipice, to which nothing but a generous prejudice could have 
) led him; and from which, when he ſees the gulph, his loyalty 
0 will recoil. | 98 « | 
| But having got through what 1 ſuppoſe will be called Adam 
0 Smith's Metaphyficks, let us liſten to his facts. In mercantile, 1 
5 and manufacturing towns where the inferior ranks of people 
| © are chiefly, maintained by the employment of capital, they IM 
, are in general induſlrious, ſober, and thriving ; as in many, = 
« Engliſh, and in moſt Dutch towns. In thoſe towns which age, J 
N «« principally ſupported by the conſtant, or occafional reſidence 1 
N « of a court, and in which the inferior ranks of people are 


| „ chiefly maintained by the ſpending of revenue,” (as is the F 
j caſe of Dublin) they are in general idle, diſſolute, and poor; f 
0 „as at Rome, Verſailles, Compiegni, and Fontainbleau. There 4 
i is little trade or induſtry in any of the Parliament towns of WM 
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France; and the inferior ranks of people being chiefly mat 
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tained by the expence of the members of the courts of juſtice, | 
c and of thoſe who come to plead before them; are in general 
| & idle and poor. In theſe towns, very little more capital ſeems 
p * to be employed, than what is neceſſary for ſupplying their 
| & own conſumption; that is, little more than the ſmalleſt capi- 
| & tal, which can be employed in them. The fame'thing may 
& be ſaid of Paris, Madrid, and Vienna. Of theſe three cities, 
© Paris is the moſt induſtrious ; but Paris is itſelf the principal 
© market of. all the manufactures eſtabliſhed there; and its 0 
© conſumption is the chief object of all the trade which it carries 
& on. London, Liſbon, and Copenhagen are, perhaps, the 
&© only three cities in Europe, which are both the conſtant refi- 
«& dence of a court, and can at the ſame time be conſidered as 
ic trading cities, or as cities which trade not only for their own 
« conſumption, but for that of other cities and countries; and 
the reaſon for this phenomenon ſeems to be, that ** the ſituation 
« of all three is extremely advantageous : and naturally fits them 
% to be the entrepots of a great part of the goods, deſtined for 
© the conſumption of diftant places.“ In a word, the many 
other favourable circumſtances attending their ſituation, have 
more than made amends for this drawback ; and thus they have 
become exceptions to a general rule, and been enabled upon the 
whole to ſurmount that obſtacle to their commercial greatneſs, 
8 which was, occaſioned by the conſtant reſidence of a Court. 
5 ; But ſuch rare examples do not render it leſs true, as a general 
i» poſition, that “ in a city where a great revenue is ſpent, to 
* . ; | fo employ 
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« employ with advantage a capital for any other purpoſe, than 
« merely for ſupplying the conſumption of that city, is probably 
« more difficult, than in one in which the inferior ranks of people 
« have no other maintenance, but what they derive from the 
« employment of ſuch a capital. The idleneſs of the greater 
« part of the people who are maintained by the expence of re- 
« yenve, corrupts, it is probable, the induſtry of the Who 
© ought to be maintained by the employment of capital; and 
« renders it leſs advantageous to employ a capital there, than in 
t other places. There was little trade or induſtry in Edinburgh, 
before the Union. When the Scotch Parliament was no longer 
to be aſſetabled in it, when it ceaſed to be the neceſſary reſi - 
«ence of the principal nobility, and gentry of Scotland, it 
6 became a city of ſome trade, and induſtry. It till, however, 
continues to be the reſidence of the principal Courts of Juſtice 
« in Scotland, of the Boards of Cuſtoms and Exciſe, &c. A 
« conſiderable! revenue, therefore, ſtill continues to be ſpent in 
it.“. And what is the conſequence ? © In trade and induſtry it 
is much inferior to Glaſgow ; the inhabitants of which are 
«* Thiefly maintained by the employment of capital. The inha- 
* bitants of a large village, it has ſometimes been obſerved, after 
having made conſiderable progreſs in manufactures, have be- 
come idle and poor, in conſequence of a great Lord's having 
taken up his reſidence in their neighbourhood.” 
Such are the facts which this intelligent writer has collected; 
and the fair concluſion which he deduces from them is this, that 
the proportion between capital and revenue ſeems every where 
" ig, *evlate the proportion between induſtry and idleneſs. 
Wherever capital predominates, induſtry prevails: wherever 
revenue, idleneſs. Therefore every increaſe of capital, (and 
diminution of the relative proportion of revenue,) “ naturally. 
« tends to increaſe the real quantity of induſtry,—the value of 
„the annual produce of the land and labour of the country,. 
„the real wealth of all its inhabitants.““ | , 
Such is the reaſoning with which this acute writer has obvi- 
ated the apprehenſions of our metropolis ; and, by anticipation, . 
recommended the preſent ſyſtem to its acceptance. A ſyſtem, | 
which as well on principle, as from the example of Edinburgh, 
he (a Scotchman) infers would. inſtead of injuring, advance 
the trade of Dublin; and one, under which its opulence being 
derived from the employment of capital, not the- ſquanderings 
of revenue, —a fund would thus be raiſed for the reward of in- 
duſtry, inſtead of that which is now peryerted to the encourage-- 
ment of diſſipation. | rd 
Theſe arguments will weigh nothing with thoſe, who would 
rather receive payment for being idle, than for being laborious : 
Jakes 7 wit 
* ſ[nquiry into the Nature and Cauſes of the Wealth of Nations, book 2, 
chapter 3. | 
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with thoſe who contemplate with pleaſure the ſplendour of theix 
native city erected on the baſis of its luxury and vice; and are 
at this moment perhaps employed in exciting its ſtarving manuz 
facturers, againſt the ſyſtem which would feed them; and in 


| favonr of that under which they famiſh : with thoſe who. accuſ- 


tomed to live on the ſcramble of faction, or by the arts of cor. 


rupt intrigue, are reluctant to part with the warehouſe, and im. 


plements of their calling; deſtitute as they are of talents, prin» 
ciples, or habits, which might enable them to gain their hveli 
hood by ſome better means: with thoſe in ſhoxt who can, withs 
out blyſhing, aſk permiſſion to fatten on the miſeries of theig 
impoveriſhed country, | 24s | „ 
But there are men, —-with whom ſuch reaſoning will hava 
weight : who, ſee nothing deſirable in a ſituation where the lower 
ranks of ſociety feed upon the vices of the higher orders, and 
are infected; and where, that the metropolis may not loſe tha 
ſplendours of its parliament, — the peaſant, ſuffering the penalties | 
of our general want of induſtry and capital, muſt pine away his 
life in a hovel ſcarcely human; or yielding to the inſtigation of 
ſome buly traitor, - perhaps terminate it ignominiouſſy, a prey 
to thoſe ſeductions, to which his wretchedneſs and ignorance had. 
but too much expoſed him. Such men will eagerly embrace a 


change, which will build the grandeur of the city on the morals 


ok its inhabitants; and even lay its broad and patriotic foundations 
in the general proſperity and virtue of the land. | 

The propoſed meaſure of legiſlative . Union will promote the. 
trade and manufactures of Ireland in two ways: it will beſtow, 
upon us. what we have not: and ſecure to us what we have. 
Firſt, it will remove the political impediments, which at prefent. 
obſtruct our commercial progreſs ; and * give us the means of, 
improving our great natural reſources. It will communicate. 
e to us all the commercial advantages, which Great Britain poſ- 
«ſeffes : will open the markets of the one country to the other; 
and by giving them both the common uſe of their capital, 
* diffuſe a large portion of wealth into Ireland.“ Secondly, 
«jt will both confirm, by irrevocable compact, that profitable. 
e trade which we enjoy at preſent ; and by identifying the inte - 
«-rells of the united countries, will give us a ſecurity. far its con- 
*'t\nuance, worth a thouſand contracts. 

That Union muſt produce the firſt of theſe effects, ſeems to 
me to be already ſufficiently proved: and upon that point I ſhall 
only add, (calling, in authority to the aid of trath,) that Adam 
Smith long ſince pronounced, that Union would produce to Ire- 
land the moſt important benefits, both civil and commercial; 
and that Dean Tucker conceayed it to be ſo advantageous to our 


trade, 


® Sec Mr. Pitt's Speech. f Ibid. 
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trade, that his object was to conquer Britiſh prejudice... He 


ſought to reconcile the narrow-minded of that nation to a mea- 


ſure, which, though it muſt materially ſerve this country, yet— 
as it would identify the intereſts. of the two. imperial ſtates, and. 
ſtrengthen that empire which they compoſed, and whoſe ſeauirity 
was their own,—ought not to be impeded by ſelfiſn confidera- 
tions, and ſhould be the wiſh of every diſintereſted: patriot in 
England. To theſe I ſhould beg to add the authority of m 


eſteemed friend Mr. Redford; the unſullied integrity of whoſe 


character would render his ſupport a valuable acquiſition; even 
though the work which he has publiſhed in favour of Union, 
were leſs replete with ſound, and perſuaſive reaſoning, and with 
pertinent and material facts, than to my ee it ſeems 
to be. But above all, 1 would add the authority of a perſon, 
who. on ſuch a ſuhject is ſurely entitled to be heard with peculiar 
attention; and. who has publickly and expreſsly declared it to be 
his opinion, * that àa Union would benefit both the landed and 
* commercial intereſts, of Ireland.“ „„ 

I ſhall therefore proceed at once to conſider briefly the ſecond 


operation to be expected from this meaſure ; viz. the ſecuring | 


that trade which we poſſeſs already. . 

In order to calculate the benefits of Union in this reſpect, we 
ſhould conſider, firſt, whether our preſent commercial inter- 
courſe with Great Britain be ſo advantageous to this country, ay 
to be worth preſerving z_ and ſecondly, whether its continuance 
depends on covenant, or is precarious: if the latter, we mult de» 
fire a meaſure which will ſecure it. 945) Ah 

In eſtimating the comparative utility of different branches 
&* of national commerce,“ and aſſigning * to the ſeveral kinds, and 
e diviſions of foreign trade, their reſpective degrees of publick 
importance, we ſhall. find “ the firſt place belong to the ex- 
* change of wraught goods, for raw materials; becauſe this 
* traffic provides a market for the labour that has already been 
* expended ; at the ſame time that it ſupplies materials for new 
* induſtry. . n 

Again, ** the balange of trade is ſaid to be againſt, or in fa- 
** vour of a country, as it tends to carry money gut, or to bring 
it in: that is, according as the price of the imports exceeds, 
or: falls ſhort of, the price of the exports.” s | 

Let us, examine the nature of our commercial intercourſe 
with England, by theſe principles; adopting oe. ern of 

: | irs 


gee the Speech of the Right Hon. David'Latouche, in the debate oß 
January 15th, 1800, as printed in the Dublin Journal of January 3 ft. 


t Paley's Moral and Political Philoſophy, hook. sch, chap. IIth. 5 Ibid. 
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> - Mr, Foſter, - which it is to be preſumed no Anti-Unioniſt will 
diſpute. | | 3 
In 1785 we exported to the amount of more than two mil- 
lions and a half to Britain; while the amount of our imports 
did not exceed one million. In other words, 'a ſettlement 'of 
cominercial accounts between the iſlands, at that. period, left the 
balance of trade three-fifths in favour of Ireland; and in the 
interval between that time and the preſent, this balance has 
much encreaſed, and the Britiſh market become ſtill more valu- 
able; England's conſumption of Iriſh produce now exceeding 
the amount of what ſhe ſends to us, in a greater proportion than 
it did in 1785. 8 "5 T4 

But this is not all: not only the balance of trade is in our 
favour, but the nature and quality of the commercial intercourſe - 


is beneficial to this country. It conſiſts in a great degree of the 


« exchange of wrought goods, for raw materials;“ and of good 
withal, for which, © if Britain ſhould diſcourage their import,, 
Mr. Foſter doubts whether «© we could find a market elſewhere 2? 
a doubt which is warranted by fact and experience; fince of the 
entire of our grand and predominant export, (linen) ſeven- 
eighths go to Britain, and the Britiſh ſettlements. 32 
Britain furniſhes us, ſays Mr. Foſter, „ Salt, by which we 
« are enabled to prepare our proviſions for the Navy: Hops, 
ec which we have not: Coals, Tin, and Bark.” N 
Thus, even if the balance of trade were not in our favour, 
if our exports to Great Britain merely equalled the value of our 
imports from that Country,—yet {till the intercourſe would be 
advantageous to Ireland; inſomuch as traffic, thus conſiſting of | 


the exchange of our manufactures for raw materials, would M 


provide a market for the labour which we already had expended, 
at the ſame time that it ſupplied materials for new induſtry : and 
it would not alter the caſe, to aſcertain that in preparing the ar- 
ticles which we thus imported, ſome labour had been employed 
in England. Still the principle would not be affected: we ſhould 
ſtill be finding vent for Iriſh manufacture; and ſupplying ourſelyes 
with the materials of fieſh induſtry. But theſe articles con- 
« ftitute more than half of what is ſent us.“ Therefore merely 
to calculate the amount of the commercial balance in our favour, _ 
is by no means to eſtimate juſtly the value of our trade with 
Britain. On the contrary, it admits of doubt, whether we ought 
not, in caſting ap our imports, to deduct all articles of the 
nature of raw materials; and ſtrike the balance on a mere com- 
pariſon of the amount of exported and imported manufactures. 
Indeed, to controvert this principle, would be impliedly to inſiſt 
on the value of that kind of trade, which, in virtue of our want 
of Capital, we now poſſeſs ; and which confiſts for example, in 


the export of our Hides, and re-importation of them in the 2 


Mr. Foſter. 


r 
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of leather: a ſort of Commerce, which we do not need the 
authority of Mr, Paley for pronouncing to be of the molt dif- 
advantageous deſcription ; and which I admit is. likely to be 
lefſened, indeed annihilated, by Union.. = | 
But above all, I do not fear that this do&rine of mine will be 
oppoſed by Mr. Foſter ; who fully concedes my principle, when 
he repreſents our proviſions,. (thoſe articles of prime neceſſity, 
which we have the kindneſs to ſend to England,) as mere raw 
materials, (for the manufacture of able-bodied ſeamen I preſume z) 
and thus adduces an argument, which he had refuted by anti- 
cipation, when (in 1785) he deſcribed the ſalt which we im- 
ported, as a ſort of raw material, neceſſary for the curing and 
manufacture of our proviſion, | 1 

Another circumſtance, urged by Mr. Foſter, ought not to be 
frogotten ; viz. that we raiſe a revenue on what we import from 
Britain: thus making that country (as it ſtrikes me*) contribute 
to the expence of the Iriſh Government: for if it be ſaid that 
the duty is paid by the conſumer, I anfwer that as England im- 
ports more than ſhe exports, ſhe is ultimately. that conſumer. 

But theſe allowances may all be waved : and even (delufively)- 


! ſtating the balance of trade between the countries, in the moſt 


unfavourable way to Ireland, we ſhall find this country a gainer 
by the intercourſe, to the amount of above two millions yearly. 

Having thus ſhewn the value of our commercial intercourſe 
with Britain, (a value reſulting as well from the quality of what 
we import, as from the amount of our exports) it remains to 
enquire whether the advantages of this commerce be at preſent 
precarious ; and would by Union be irrevocably ſecured. 

The continuance of a fyſtem, to which Great Britain is not 


bound by any ſpecifie compact to adhere, it requires no argument 


to prove, muſt be precarious. Depending upon the mere plea- 


fire of that country, it may be abandoned on grounds of real, 


or miſtaken policy; and is even liable to be relinquiſhed, from 
irritation or caprice. | 8 

I have heard it aſſerted, I admit, that the linen trade of Ire- 
land reſts on no ſuch inſecure foundation; but that on the con- 
trary, its encouragement is the mere performance of an agree- 
ment. But this alledged covenant has eluded my ſtricteſt inveſ- 
tigation ; and I muſt crave oyer of that contract, which you 
charge the Britiſh Miniſter with having denied. Litera ſcripta 
manet . if the treaty. has exiſtence, it may be found. Pp a 

But the fact is, that it is a mere creature of the imagination: 
one of the phantoms conjured up by your party, againſt Union. 


This branch of Iriſh trade, in reality, depends upon the duties 


r 


This conſequence ſtrikes me on the ſudden, I ſhall not therefore 
anſwer for the truth of the principte; but it ſeemsto me to be a ſound owe. | 
y 
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which Great Britain impoſes on foreign linens; and the bountics 
factured in this country. 1 0 
The truth of the above poſition cannot be diſputed; and is in 
fact confeſſed by Mr. Foſter and yourſelf whene, vading the real 

queſtion, you diſcuſs what 1 take to be ſufficiently immateria 
1 whether thoſe bounties were granted for the Jake 0 
reland. ENG a i 
That the Britiſh Legiſlature may repeal proviſions which they 
have themſelves made, is a propoſition too ſelf-evident for proof 
nor is the inference leſs manifeſt ; viz. that the duration of our 


preſent commercial benefits, though it may be likely, yet is not | 


ſecure. 


That viſionary Compact on which Mr. Folter relies, be will 


not aſſert to have been entered into fince 4 785. At that period 
therefore, our trade was not leſs ſecure than it 1s at the preſent 


day; and every argument which proved the expediency of con- 


cluding an advantageous commercial agreement, then, will a 


fontjors reeommend the entering into a ſtill more beneficial treaty. 


xport of thoſe, which have been manu - 


, 
, 


now. 1 therefore ſhall not preſume to add to Mr. Foſter's. on 
clufive reaſoning, in favour of Union, {conſidered -in. a com- 


mercial point of view ;) or attempt to ſhew „ that an adjuſtment, 
« which for ever confirms all the adyantages we derive from our 
« linen trade, and incapacitates England from making any law 

ala be eagerly embraced by all 


who regard that trade ;* but ſhall merely obſerve that the 
Comp 


for which be argued ſo ſtrongly then, has not been 
entered into ſince ; and {with additional advantages) is offered 
now, | - 205 | | | 1 


1 ſhall not take up my readers time, by dwelling on that paſs. 
ſage in your Speech, in which it is ſaid that the bounty on 


„inen was not granted for the ſake of Ireland, —and that Iriſh 
&« linen ſells itſelf ;“ but ſhall curforily remark, that, if the 


intereſts of this Country were not what the Engliſh Parliament 
had in view, the policy was not very obvious, which by laying 


duties upon continental linens, incurred retaliating duties, impoſed '. 


in the foreign markets, on Engliſh woollen manufaRures ; and 
advanced the price, both of German and Iriſh linen, ſo conſi- 
derably on the Britiſh conſumer, as to make England, on. the 
whole, pay annually above a million. WIS ATR Daft; 
T chuſe rather to advert to another conſideration, which this 


remark of yours ſuggeſts : namely, that ic is inconſiſtent with 


the general tenor of your reaſoning, to underrate the value of an 
arrangement, which fubſtitutes a ſolemn covenant, as the ſecurity 


| of Irith trade in the room of that liberality of the Britiſh Parlia- 


| | ment, 
$ Be Me. Foſter's Sprech om Mr. Orde's Cothitiercidl BIB. - 
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65 
ment, on which our commerce depends at preſent ; and on which 
you do not ſeem diſpoſed implicitly to rely; © 

You, who refer our preſent nan not to the — 
ſentiments Which ſhould unite two members of one common 
empire, but to a nice balancing of the powers of moleſtation, 
and retaliation, ſhould not, methinks, reject a. plan, which by 
6 incapacitating England from making any law that ean be in- 
« jurious to our linen trade,“ will render Britiſh iliberality in- 
« noxious. Surely if we were to admit your doctrines in their 
full extent, we muſt Gor that very reaſon prefer a ſituation which 
provided for our ſafety by diſarming Britain, to one which leav- 
dag it in her power to aim a blow, merely balanced this—by our 
ability to return it. 

But that ſame co 22 of intereſt, which you moſt ſophiſtj- 
cally rely on as a reaſon againſt Union, you farget to admit as 
an argument for compact; when in fa& this rivalry (whether be- 
tween individuals or nations) is the foundation and origin of all 
agreements whatſoever; theſe being mere expedients, reſorted to 
for obviating its effects. 

/ The ſophiſtry of relying on ſuch diverſity of intereſts, conliſts 
in your aſſuming, that when the countries had become united, 
their intereſts would continue contrariant and diſtin. You pervert. 


the jealouſies which exiſt at preſent, intoargamentsagaioftenafound- X 
ing the diſtinctneſs from which they flow j and the datum which is 


required towards ſu porting your concluſions, is that an effect a 


remain after ĩts only cauſe. has been removed; and that when all 
its parts ſhall have been intimately blended, the Beitiſh empire 


wil notwithſtanding be at variance with itſelf, - 


I ſhall. not attempt to juſtify the treatment ad for a long | 
time, this country experienced from Great Britain. Mr. Pitt 
has himſelf repreſented it as harſh ; and the moſt unfair advantage 
is taken. of an avowal, which at once did honour: to his. candour, 
and gave aſſurance to. Ireland that a conduct thus reprobated will 
not be reſumed, when, by Union, thoſe circumſtances ſhall havre 


been put an end to, which afforded the only-ground or. pretext 
for its adoption. 


It is more ſtrange —than unuſual— that from the fame premiſes, 


different perſons ſhould deduce almoſt oppoſite —— Thus, 
that very illiberality on the part of Eugland, Which appears to 
ſupply you. with an inference againſt Incorporation, furniſhes to 
my underſtanding an argument for the meaſure. 

| "if indeed I were to agree with thoſe, whp deſeribe ſuch treat- 


ment as the mere, reſult. of. Greats Britain's inſfindive enmity. ta 4 
Ireland, I ſhould-regard-it as more than a reaſon againſt Union - 
I ſhould conſider it as an argument for ſeparation; and ſhould, 


on principle try, by ſevering the connexion, to rear my Coun». 
try from the clutches of her malignant foe. 


— 


b. Dut 


* Sce Mr. Foſter's printed pee in 1785. 
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But I regard the control, which we have endured; as the 
effect of a miſtaken poliey,—more ju ſtißable in its object than in 
its means: — a policy which had its origin and excuſe in that | 
diſtinctneſs, to which England has at length the generoſity to put 
an end; and which every Iriſh patriot ſhould concur in n 
to ſee irrevocably aboliſnet. | 

That the fiſter country ſhould, with 4 ſort of gratuitous in 
will. defire to mar the 4 6 of Ireland, — that Britain ſhould 


| obſerve with unezſineſs and reluctance, the welfare of à portion 


of the Britiſn empire, is an hypothefis too abfurd and extrava- 
gant for belief. Inſtincts are given towards ſelf. preſervation; 
— this inſtinctive enmity would aim at ſelf.deſtruction. 
But however warmly ſhe. might wiſh to fee Ireland proſperous, 


this ſentiment would ſtill be ſubordinate to another; I mean her 


deſire that the iſſands ſhould remain connected. Nor could this 
be deemed an illiberal poſtponement ; inafmuch as * in the 
„ nere] ſtrength of the empire,“ (which any looſening of the 
connexion. muſt impair, ** both kingdoms are more concerned, 
than in any particular intereſts which may belong to either; 
and therefore the ſentiment which l have afcribed to Britiſh oy 


licy, would not be unbecoming even Iriſh patriotiſm. 


Inde pendencey grafted, as ours. has been, upon that diſtinct⸗ 
neſs which is in fact a degree of ſeparateneſa, is from its very 
nature and baſis,. at variance with intimate} and therefore ſecure 
eonnexion.; and is liable to be perverted into an inſtrument of 


ſeparation, I appeal to the experience of every loyal and can- - 


did Iriſhman, whether our independence hag not — fo abuſed ? 
and I caution thoſe who are ſo fond. of making 1782 emp 
cally. the commencement. of Iriſh .greatneſs—and -who tracing 


our proſperity in no degree to the connexion, refer it all to the 
wonderful efficacy of a local Parliament,—to. beware how they | 
inadvertently ; fupport the dvctrines of Mr. Tone; who in an 


anti- union at of his, addrefled to the people of Ireland, 


(and of which ſeveral copics were taken by Sir John Warren's 
ſquadron, ) agrees with them in dating Iriſh advancement from 


1782: agrees that Ireland has profpered, in proportion as the 
live of her diſtinetnefs has been mote ſtrongly marked; in 


other words, in proportion to ber eſtrangement from Great 


Britain; and calls upon the people to complete the work which 
they have begun, and conſummate the proſperity of Ireland, * 
ſeparation. 

Is ib matter for futpriſe, if ſo long as it might be doubtful 


Whether © the power of Ireland was to be that of England, 


this latter ſhould watch the progreſs of ſuch power with diſtruſt ? 
Is it extraordinary if ſo long as it remained uncertain whether 
this country was © to be m_ of the ſtrength of Britain, or an 

| d gequilition 
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« acquiſition for the enemies“ + of both, —attachment to the 
intereſts of the N nay of Ireland, ſhould produce a vigilant 
jealouſy of that advancement, which might ultimately involve 
theſe iſlands in one common ruin? and ſhall we not be eager to 
correct à ſyſtem, which unnaturally oppoſing our freedom and 
connexion to each other, gave England Co to fear that iu 
promoting our proſperity, the might be but enabling ſeparatiſts 
to wield with more effect, the weaposa which our diſtinctneſs had 
put into their hands? Abolifhing this petvetſe order of things, 
which provoked a conduct “ unworthy the liberality of Great 
Britain,” Þ ſhall we not gladly embrace that improved ſyſtem, 
which will enable us confidently from henceforth ro pronounce, 
that © the intereſts of the two countries muff be taken together; 
« and that a man cannot ſpeak as a true Engliſhman, unleſs Tie 
« ſpeaks as a true Iriſuman; nor ſpeak as a true "Iriſhman, un- 
« leſs he ſpeaks as a true Engliſhman ?”* 9 58 > HP 
Yes: congratulating! Great Britain on that liberal change of 
principle, which induces her to conſult the integrity of the em- 
pire, not by checking dur growing ſtrength, but by uuiting it 
ith her own, let us, without loſs of time become proſperous 
Fa ſecure, 'by exchanging a diſtinQ for an incorporate independ- 
ence. | | W 6 ys 
I had proceeded nearly thus far, * when the Lord Lieute- 
nant's meſſage being delivered to the Houſe' of Commons, the 
terms of Union were diſcloſed by a Noble Lord, on whom 5 y 
reſpe& for him makes me rejoice. to ſee the illuſtrious talk Jevdlis. 
of bidding his country become free aud proſperous for ever,— 
The ſplendour of theſe terms fuperſedes all inferior arguments 
Sy Union; and the man muſt be more phlegmatick than I deſite 
to be, who can liſten to them, and withhold his admiration. _ 
By theſe, as if the Britiſh conſtitution were not of itſelf & 
boon worthy our acceptance, advantages are ſecured in commerce 
and finance, equalling the fondeft hopes we could have formed, 
and almoſt exceeding the powers of calculation. Upon a princi- 
ple, the fairneſs of which is beyond diſpute, the contribution, of 
Ireland will be proportioned to its ability, and that ability be 
meaſqred by an accurate criterion ; nor will any power be given 
to the Imperial Parliament of altering or reviſing this prineiple, 
in any reſpect; but merely of enſuring” its future application, 
and making the Wlity of Ireland the eternal and invariable Rand 
ard of her contribution.” A diſeretion, which mult be felt ne- 
ceſſary to be given to the common legiſlature, by all who congur . 


in the opinion which T entertain, that the inevitable N 


of Union will de to encreaſe the relative ability of prolpering 
Ireland. | | 


Nor 
+ Mr. Pitt's Speech. f Ibid; = $ Ibid. 


? One hundred and four pages of this Letter were already printed on the 
day on which the meſfage was delivered, 3 | 


88 
| Nor will this principle be leſs favourable to our country, in its, 
14 el? than it is obviouſly juſt and equitable in its nature; but, 
i operating to leſſen conſiderably the preſent amount of our taxa»; 
tion, will give an avſpicious ſpecimen, of the readineſs of England 
to make a great pecuniary ſacrifice, and ſcorning the deluſive aud, 
ſordid arguments of ſelſiſh policy, to regard the intereſts of Ire- 
land as the aggrandizement of the Empiree. Gy 
When you ridicule all pretenſions to liberality, on the part of 
Britain, *—1 will point to the terms of Union as my anſwer: 
to the ſair conditions of that generous Treaty, by which, with- 
out propoling to entangle us in her difficulties, ſhe merely ſolicits 
us to participate in her greatneſs : retaining her debt, while ſhe | | 
imparts to us her proſperity ; and exempting us altogether: Frog, 
the operation of that maxim, which preſcribes that thoſe w 
derive the benefit, ſhall bear the burthen. Sir, it ſuited the mag- 
nanimity of that glorious Country, the champion of invaded 
liberty and good order, to refute ſuch imputations, not by words, 
but by a conduct which Hiſtory will record, and Poſterity muſt 
admire. It became her ſituation, to acquire peculiar claims, in 
the caſe of Ireland, in addition to that title which ſhe had already, 
to general gratitude from the whole civilized, and by her prq; 
tected world. pie | Rus. 
I have now gone through the moſt important topicks of your. 
Speech; animadverting by the way, both upon them and your 
general politicks, with that freedom which we hold ourſelves pri- 
vileged to uſe, in examining the conduct and opinions of a pub- 


3 my <4 wa — 


1 lick man; yet, I truſt, without having deviated from the A 
* which on all occaſions one gentleman owes another, —and which, 
* in your caſe, I ſhould be peculiarly ſorry to tranſgreſs: fi 

* however, ſtrongly L diſapprove of much of your political conduct, 


I will not be prevented by this ſentiment of blame, ſtill lefs by 
any feeling of party zeal, from recollecting what is due not only 
to your talents, but to the diſtinguiſhed ſhare which you had in 
the tranſaction of 1782, and the honourable part which you 
acted, about the commencement of the preſent War: and I take 
this opportunity of requeſting you, Sir, and my other Readers, 
to qualify with the above tribute the ſtrength of any Tenſure, 
which in the warmth of diſcuſſion I may have been, or ſtill may 
be, induced to apply to your language, or your meaſures; à tri- 
bute which certainly has fincerity to recommegg it; and of which 
the value will be beſt eſtimated by recolleQingz-that though I am 
appealing you before the tribunal of publick opinion, in order to 
weaken the force of your teſtimony againſt a ſalutary meaſure, 
pet I have ſcorned to reſort to thoſe charges againſt your cha- 
JJ a romdgavet, Su racter, 


»Liberality of England to Izifh Commerce! She was liberal © never.” 
&c. &c. Mr. Grattan's Speech, 6" - 
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racter, which have not been ſo proved, as to bring conviction te 
my mind ; but to which many in my circumſtances would have 
more than alludes. 11; d dt Ee eee ro 
I flate myſelf to have inveſtigated all your material topicks; 
for as to that inconſiſtency, which you impliedly charge on go- 
vernment, by contraſting their oppoſition to a modus, when for- 
merly propoſed by you, with their ſuppoſed intention of con- 
necting one with the preſent Union, - the imputation is diſproved .. 
by ſimply obſerving, that the ſame meaſure which under one 
order of things would be ſubyerſive, might under another and 


diſſimilar one, be deſirable and ſafe. - ee. 
Your remarks upon the clergy are no leſs anſwerable, and in- 
concluſive, Is it diſgraceful to Roman, Catholic Ecclefiaſtics, - 
at they countenance a meaſure, which, while it infuſes an aſ- 
ſuaging portion of morality and intelligence, into the phyſical 
force of their at preſent fierce arid brutal flock, (a character 
which I aſcribe to them not as Catholics, but as rabble,) at 
the ſame time, by providing for their prieſthood, links the inte- 
reſts of that body to the conſtitution ; and is calculated to increaſe. 
the knowledge, influence, and reſpectability, of thoſe whole 
10 it is to diffuſe religious inſtruction amongſt the people? 
gain, is“ the perpetual ſecurity of our eftabliſhed church“ 
-a bribe, which the Proteſtant clergy can be diſhonoured by 
accepting ? No, Sir : thar ſacred body flands far beyond the reach 
of ſcurrilous reproach; and in ſupportiug Union, they purſue a 
conduct which can not only be juſtified, but ſhould be. praiſed; 
a conduct which, ſuits the mild and peaceable doctrines of that 
religion which they preach. It well becomes their holy function, 
to countenance a change which ſhall ſtop the effuſion of civil 
ul which ſhall ſoften thoſe malignant paſſions that have ſo, 
ong raged. amongſt us, and almoſt ſwept: away the virtue of the 
land: which ſhall ſubſtitute induſtry, in place of that idleneſs 
which is the nurſe of vice; which ſhall lead the inhabitants of 
this torn country to fulfil the duties of a chriſtian people, by 
loving one another, —and paying obedience to the conſtituted 
authorities of the ſtate : which ſhall found the ſecurity. of the 
Proteſtant Church upon a baſis, compatible with the indulgence 
of that cordial truſt and confidence, which ought to prevail 
amongtt all the miniſters of one goſpe],—amongR all the branches 2 a 
of one common faith: in ſhort, a meaſure, winch whilſt it tends 
to fortify an empire, now waging the holy war of religion again 
impiety, —accompliſhes this defirable, and glorious obje&, not by 
ſacrificing an atom of the liberties of Ireland, but by acquiring 
for her the full privileges of the Britiſh'conſtitutiun. * | | 
Sir, I have heard much of the diſtinguiſhed loyalty of thoſe, . 
by whom the meaſure of Union is oppoſed ; and I admit. _ 
a 


Mr. Grattan's words. 
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loyal characters are to be found in the anti- union ranks; who by 
inſiſting fo much on their paſt attachment to the conſtitution, 
indirectly confeſs that their aſſection for their Sovereign, and 


the empire, 1s more evinced by their former, than their preſent 
conduct. 


But there is a defeription - of perſons, (J db not ſay in Parlia- 
ment,) whoſe loyalty is of a bafe and ſpurious kind; 2 of whoſe 
co- operation you have no reaſon to be proud. Men who, not 
actuated by any generous ſentiment, have hitherto followed the 
trade of allegiance, merely becauſe they found ĩt a more profitable ; 
one than that of ſedition. Men who, profligately conſiſtent, are 
led to oppoſe the preſent government, by the ſame motive which 
induced them to ſupport all paſt ;—by corrupt ſelfiſhnely—agp | 
publick ſpirit. 


Such, whilſt they make an uproar about their loyalty, i in fact 


_ refiſt Union for no other reaſon, but that though it may advance 


the commerce of their country, they are well aware it muſt ex- 
tinghiſh theirs. Britiſh connexion they conſider as a ſort of ſlate 
commodity, for which England ought to deal, on their own 


terms, with them. They promiſe to ſupply this article of prime 


neceſſity, ſo long as they are permitted to vend it to the ſiſtei 

country, and to monopolize the emoluments of the fale : and 

though of late the crops have been but ſorry, —yet aided by the 
ſtrong hand of coercioa, and continuing to manure with Iriſh 
blood, they make no doubt of having permanent and abundant 
harveſts ; and think it hard that their exchifive traffick ſhould be 
ſpoiled, by Britain's begiuning to purchaſe from the whole Iriſh 
nation, and while ſhe employs the people indiſeriminately to cul- 


tivate the connexion, by paying their abours with the Britiſh 
conſtitution. 


Such reafoning may be forcible, but it is not patriotick; and 
J ſhall not walte my time by addrefling thoſe who uſe it; but 
muſt apply myſelf to another, and very different claſs, whoſe 
N 5 loyalty I both acknowledge and admire,—and whom 
therefore, I grieve to find inadvertently in array—againſt the 
proſperity of their haraſſed country. 

I will aſk them; and with the queſtion, (almoſt) conclude this 
tedious Letter, What are their expectations in oppoſing Union? 
Do they hope ta ſee that order of things revived, which ſome 


. have deſcribed as a colonial ſyſtem ? Can they hope that the 
ſtrength of Government will cooperate to reſtore a ſyſtem, the 
defects of which they have been neceſſitated to diſcloſe, and for 


which: they ſee no effectual remedy, but Incorporation? Will 


Ae, to accommodate theſe gentlemen, recur to the 


plan of extorting by coercion, a precarious allegiance from a 

poor, ignorant, diſcontented; and miſguided multitude, —inſtead 

of watching per/everingly, for the moment to make a changes 
whic 


3 


which ſhall render loyalty the unforced, and ready offering of a 
proſperous, an inſtructed, and contented people? Is it to be ex- 
pected, that for the mere gratification of a loyal party, a_Govern- 
ment which rightly eſtimates the affe&ions of the ſubjeR, and feels 
them to be the beſt ſecurity of the throne, will for ever abandon 
a meaſure fo deliberately propofed, and ſo explicitly declared to 
be in their opinion indiſpenſable? a meaſure too, which has been 
ſolemnly called for by the common Sovereign, and approved of 
in one of the Parliaments of the Empire? Is it to be 1mjagined 

I ſay, that adminiſtration will relinquiſh ſuch a meafare—and 
permanently ſubſtitute a ſyſtem in its room, where, in order to 
guard the conſtitution from attack, we are obliged to ſtrip it-of 
every principle which ſecures the liberty, and excites. the zealous - 
loyalty of the people? Can we ſuppoſe that the Britiſh. govero- 
ment will lay afide all thoughts of Union, and, cordially readopt 
a Regime, which fomenting civil diſcord and diſaffection, and 
rendering, Ireland the theatre of factious cabal, or ſtern and ſullen 
deſpotiſm, muſt keep the empire vulnerable in a vital point, — 
and tempting the vigilant enemy to our ſhores, make this Coun- 
hy, inſtead of heing a reſervoir of Imperial force, an embarraſſing - 
drain to the reſources, and a defalcation.of the ſtrength of Bri- 
tain? No: ſuch hopes it would be idle to entertain. Govern- 
ment, if fiuſtrated for the preſent in its honeſt plan, would not 
enter into the views of thoſe to whom I allude, but merely wait 
a more favourable moment, for accompliſhing the proſperity of the 
Iriſh nation. This loyal claſs muſt therefore be content, in the- 
alternative, either to further thoſe intentions of Government, 
ghich I have deſcribed ; or (ſince alone their party would be too 
ſmall to make any head,) if chey would reſiſt, would form a june- 
tion with that party, to which they are now moſt unnaturally 
allied, —and cordially promote the wiſhes of a faction, whoſe 
deſperate projects they look upon with dread ; and whoſe political 
opinions they habitually abhor. 2 © * 

I conjure them to weigh all this maturely, before they perſiſt 
in their oppolition to a meaſure, ſo emphatically neceſſary at the 
preſent moment, to fruſtrate thoſe attempts at ſeparation, in re- 
fiſting which 1 know they would be ready to ſhed their blood. 

Let them diſcountenance that moſt unconftitutional and deſ- 
perate experiment, of conſulting, on a great political ſubject, 
not the property, intelligence, or loyalty of the country, but 
that giddy, wretched, and uninformed multitude, which, if; it 
have any original and genuine ſentiment at all, is averſe from 
uniting with Great Britain—only becauſe it would rather incor- 
porate with France. Rejecting the authority of a clamorous. 
and diſaffected mob,—a nata in vanos tumultus gens, — which, com- 
poſed chiefly perhaps of traitors, pardoned, — and unreclaimed, 
—18 at once the dupe, and echo, of a few factious leaders, 
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that barbarous and law 


country, by a Union. I have the honour to be, 
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(whoſe opinion it would be the ſhorter, and ſafer way—to aſk 

dirty, let them prudgntly decline reſorting to the aſſiſtance of 

Ele power, which having firſt aided in re- 

ſiting a meaſure which they diſlike, would end by overwhelming 
both them, and the Conſtitution. 1 . 

Let them examine with generous ſhame, in the mirror which 


| hiſtory holds up for their inſtruction, the diſgraceful nature of 


that conduct, which ſome enemies to their honour would prevail 


with them to imitate. 


They will fad that, in Scotland, “ the party who oppoſed 
« Union, finding the majority in Parliament againft-them, ſtudied 
& to raiſe a ſtorm without doors, to tetriſy them. A fa 


66 n 4p againſt the Union were ſent round all the counties, in 


which thoſe who oppoſed it had any intereſt.* There came yp 


many of theſe, in the name of counties, and boroughs, and 
% at laſt from pariſhes, This made ſome noiſe abroad; but 
64 


was very little conſidered there, (in Parliament,) ben it was 
* nown by whoſe arts and pracbites they were procured.” . They 


will find, I ſay, that near a century ago, expiring on 
d 


recourſe to ſuch expedients ; and will {corn to follow fo vile 
miſchievous an example. : | 1 
Thus much, at leaſt, I expect with dale from their 
loyalty. 1 only wonder they will not let me hope for more. I 
only lament that they will not co-operate with the government, 
to reconcile a connexion which they value, with a conſtitution 
which they love; and obtain theſe combined bleſſings for their 


= 
| | S I R, 
Donlix, | Your obedient and 
Feb. 10, 1 800. ; | | 
0 0 very humble ſervant, | 


WILLIAM SMITH. 


* A reſemblance (ſay the metaph) fie 5 | 
be rendered ludicrous by its CG. Pe) way ſometimes be ſo cloſe as to 


+ The Hiſtorian adds that © when this appeared to have little effec, 


p_ were taken ta animate the rabble to violent attempts, both at Ediu- 


urgh and Glaſgow.” Sce the Iriſh Letters miſſive, paſſim. 


PISTSCRIPT 
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Tur foregoing Letter has, conſidering its length, been written 
with ſuch expedition, that I flatter mylelf it will be thought en- 


titled to ſome indulgence. An unwillingneſs to fatigue the reader, 


by the repetition of what had been already treated, ably by others, 
and diffuſely by myſelf, induced me to omit many topicks, highly 
material, and pertinent to my enquiry, For example, however 
relevant the caſe of Scotland might be to the preſent queſtion, I 
had little to add upon that ſubject, to what I had already given the 
Publick, in my printed Speech of the laſt Seſſion ; and could add 
Agthing to what has fince been urged by Mr. Redford, from p. 8r 
to 93 of his pamphlet. Mr. William Johnſon, too, by his found 
and conſtitutional work, had very much narrowed the circle of my 
inveſtigation ; and laſtly, I was interrupted, and (fortunately per- 
haps for my reader,) hurried to an, abrupt conclufion, by that 
lucid, and forcible ſtatement of Lord Caſtleteagh, which was more 
convincing than a thouſand arguments; and by the admirable 
ſpeech, which I heard delivered by Doctor Duigenan, on the ſame 


caſion. 8 Dir; 20 
Fi do not feel it neceſſiry to offer an excuſe for ſubmitting my 
houghts on paper, (ſince at all) to the Publick. The topicks of 
Mr, Grattan's ſpeech deminded a more full and accurate difcuſ- 
fion, than it could have been permitted to receive, when he cloſed 
it, —at nine or ten o'clock in the morning; the Houſe quite ex- 
hauſted, and calling for the queſtion.  _ _ j 
A few words more, and I have dote—— _ N Ny 
A Report has, I cannot conjecture how, ſtolen into general cir- 
culation, that in my Speech on Thurſday morning. laſt, I de- 
_ it to be my opinion, that if the Union could not otherwiſe 
ucceed, it ſhould be carried by military interference, -and at the 
point of the bayonet. Wo | . 
T ſhall not demean myſelf ſo far as to diſclaim ſentiments, or 


: 


expreſſions, alike foreign to my character, and unſuitable to the 


uniform tenor of my publick conduct: nor will I diſparage a mea - 
ſure patronized by the ſenſe and property of Ireland, by inſinuat- 

ing that towards promoting its ſucceſs, recourſe need be had to 
military interpoſition ; but I ſhall plainly ſay that though many 
who may have circulated this-rumour, are no otherwiſe to blame, 
than for having incautiouſly propagated a ſlander upon hearlay,— 

yet, (as I ſaid nothing which, I think, could furniſh a pretext for 

miſconſtruction,) it would perhaps be a ftretch of candour to 

ſuppoſe that any-man could, upon his own authority, charge me 

with having expreſſed the unconſtitutional ſentiment. above men- 

tioned, without being guilty of a ſcandalous, and intentional falfe- 

hood. A reſpe& for Parliament, and regard for Truth and De- 

corum—make it right that I ſhould add. my firm perſuafion, that 

no ſuch perſon will be found amongſt the Members of the Legit- 

ature. 


22 e FURTHER 
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FURTHER POSTSCRIPE. 


Smer the firſt Edition of the foregoing Pamphlet was printed, 
two publications have appeared, purporting to be Reports of 
Speeches delivered in. Parliament, by Mr. Saurin and Mr. Buſhe.“ 
1 ſhall make no apology for noticing them both. They relate 
to a queſtion ſo caly to be ſolved, that at an early period I was 
myfelf.induced to undertake its folution; I mean” the compe- 
tence of Parliameut. And thong l hoped, when in this Let- 
ter I reſumed' the diſcuffion, 8 have at laſt ** done with the 
ſubjeck for ever,” yet I feel it due to the reſpectability of the 
two names which 1 e mentioned, and to the radical importance 
of the 3 itſelf, to recur to this beaten topick once agaids: 
eſpecially when I recollect what I have vbſerved in the firſt of the 


preceding pages, viz. that no argument fhould remain un- 


touched, no objection be left unanſwered, which can throw: 


light on a matter of ſuch fingular importance, as that which 
„now engroſſes the publick mind.“ 


- Mr. Buſhe conceives the queſtion, on the motion of Mr. Pon- 
ſonby, to be one, compounded: of doctrine and of fact. bor 


.faR in diſpute he ſtates to be the ſentiment of the Iriſh Natic 
and deſcribes the queſtion of doctrine to be, whether the H 


of Commons ſhould communicate this ſentiment to the Sovereign, 


(ſuppoſing, for argument fake, it was aſcertained) by the mode 
which Mr Ponſonby propoſed. - 


And firft let me be indulged, while I fay a word as to the fa#. 
If by the publick be meant the meie population of this Country, 
I am diſpoſed to cancedt, that ſo far as they have any definite opi- 
nion upon the ſubject, it is againſt a Union, But I ſhall never 
conſent to impoſe upon the Triſh Houſe of Commons, the at once 
ſuperfluous and indecent taſk, of not only couveying this ſensi- 
ment to the Crown, but alledging it as à ground and motive br 
action. Whilſt it tands recorded on our Statute Books and in 
our Journals, that Rebellion has raged deſtructively in Ireland, 
and tilt ſo rages, that the civil authority of the State is not able 
to preſerve the peace of the Country, but that there is a neceſſity 
for continuing Military Law, will any Loyal Member of Parlia- 
ment communicate to the Crown the fermentatien of this re- 
dellious maſs, as the publick ſentiment of the Land? The Sovereign 
needs not to be told, that the diſaffection of Ireland is againſt a 
meaſure, which manifeftly tends to the fruſtration of its views. 
I de to ſay that not a man, of the thouſands who eſcaped at 
Vinegar Hill, 'or maffacred at Wexford, would heſitate to fign a 
petition againft Union.” | 
But why inform the Crown of what is notorious? His Majefty 
knows that ai}. our Traitors are averſe to Union: but the com- 
munication becomes worle than ſuperfluous, if we urge their aver- 
fion 4s à reaſon againſt the mcature. * Sire—the Kebels of lre- 
land dnapprove mortally of Union; and therefore Parlament 
| „ thould 


- # The farmer in the Dublin Evening Poſt of Tueſday March 11; the 


Latter in the Auti-union Evening Poſt of Saturday laſt, March 8, 1800. 


The Speeches are ſtated to have been delivered on the Tuelvay preceding. 
P. 45 & this pampbict. 


mould abandon the meaſure.” This is not argument: iti is ſe- 
dition. If then, by © the ſentiment of the Iriſh Nation, be 
meant the wiſhes of the United Iriſhmen, I do not ſcruple to 
conſider their hoſtility to Union, as amongſt the ſtrongeſt argu- 
ments for its adoption. 1 „ 

If by the publick ſentiment, be meant that which alone is de- 
ſerving of attention, — the opinion of the intelligence and prope 

of the country, Laſſert that this ig favourable to Union. Let tho 
who doubt.on. which ſide the intelligence of the country is enliſted, 
recal the ſpeeches which they have heard, and the publications 
which they have read. Let them recollet on which fide they 
have met with true ſtatement, fair argument, and conſtitutional 
maxims; and where. they have been put off with unfounded 


wWhertion, fallacious inference, -{ubverfive doctrines,” and empty de- 


clamation. Let them recolle& this, and then determine—which 


fide of the-queſtian 4s eſpouſed by the intelligence of Ireland. 


As to the property, —I will affirm that a majority of it is favour- 
able to the meaſure : that this majority is a vaſt one, if abſentee pro- 
perty be included; and that it is a decided one, at all events. And 
here let me avow my opinion to be- that though the reſident 
wealth may. be entitled to ſuperior influence, upon a queſtion affect - 

jg the internal intereſts of the country in which the holders. live, 


Wet it is folly and injuſtice to deny, that the property of abſentees 


mould alſo be thrown into the ſcale, and be allowed conſiderable 
weight. | | 


In fupport of this latter branch of my opinion, 1 would: obſerve, 


firſt that the expediency or inexpediepcy of, the meaſure now under 


diſcuſſion, depends on broad, obvious, and permanent principles, 


on which a man is ſcarcely the leſs qyalified to decide, becauſe 
this diſtracted country has not been the place of his abode ; ſe- 
condly, that it eannot be preſumed that ablentee proprietors would 
the favourable to the meaſure,” unleſs they were perſuaded that it 
tended to tranguillize the country, and render property ſecure; 
and thirdly, that if this /be the effect of Union, it muſt be emi- 
nently beneficial —1. for my part -ſhould ſooner liſten to the 
teſtimony of one wealthy abſentee proprietor, than to hundreds-of 


thoſe ſcrawling petitioners, who have no ſtake in the country, and 
whoſe difaffetiov has been ſealed in the blood of their loyal fellow - 


ſuhjects yet whoſe ſignatures arg now, with much parade, drawn 
vp in array againſt. the declared ſenſe of Parliament. 1 

But waving, for argument ſake, the benefit of this doctrine, let 
us ſee how the reſident property of Ireland inclines. I ſhall not 
refer my reader to that diſplay of rank and wealth, which has ap- 
peared in print, in ſupport of the meaſare : I ſhall direct his atten- 
tion to that immenſe majority, ,which has declared in its favour, in 
that foyer of national landed intereſt, the Houſe of Lords: a. 
majority thus doubly entitled to attention; both as it evinces the 
ſentiment of the property of this country, and ſpeaks the opinion 
of one independent branch of the Legiſlature : an opinion con- 


curring. with that, which the Royal Wiſdom alfo entertains. Look 


to the Anti - Union ranks in the Houſe of Commons, and ſee he- 


ther ſome of their molt, ſplendid Members, do not derive their 


conſequence from being expectants of that property, whoſe pre- 
ſent holders are ſtrenuous advocatesfor Union. —See whether the 
vaunters of Anti-Union wealth, are not unfairly attempting to 


wield 
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wield againſt us the very property which is enrolled upon our fide, 
and trample us with a portion of our proper ſtrength, | 

' Exclude the property which is in the hands of abſentees, and 
you undoubtedly decreaſe the majority which is for Union ; but 
{till leave a decided balance of ſentiment in its favour. Admitting 
then, for a moment, the unconſtitutional and pernicious doctrine, 
that the decrees of Parliament require any ſanction from without 
doors, — what follows? that as an equal partition of public ſenti- 
ment would leave the legiſlature free, any leaning of external opi- 
nion ſhould decide them. Or, to ſpeak ſafer, and more conſtitu- 
tional language, as Parliament in deliberating on any publick 
queſtion, ſhould weigh, as important evidence, the ſentiment which 
prevails abroad, without ſo far abdicating its own ſovereignty, as 
to ſubmit to it as {aw,—any majority may ſuffice to corroborate -_ 
their opinion, and add the deſirable, but not indiſpenſible teſti- 
mony of the ſubject, to that of the Legiſlature, on the utility of 
the meaſure. Thus the caſe would ſtand on general principles; 
but when we add that Union is 1 the project, againſt 
which prejudice and ambition muſt ſtand formidably in array,. — 
it becomes the more extraordinary, as well as fortunate, that 
the preponderance of public ſentiment. ſhould be at all in its fa- 
vour: the ſmalleſt majority ſhould be held conclufive demonſtra-\ 
tion of its merits ; and remove from the minds of any that were 
in ſuſpenſe, the ſlighteſt ſhade of doubt as to the advantages of 
the meaſure. | „ [ | 
Having thus diſpoſed of the gue/tion of fact, by ſhewing that the 
diſapprobation expreſſed by a miſguided and feditious populace, 
affords a reaſon for adopting the plan which they diſapprove, — 
and that if we liſten only to thoſe who, by having a ſtake of pro- 
perty, intelligence, experienced. loyalty, and liberal cultivation, 
are competent to be heard, and deſerving of attention, we ſhall 
find the weight of evidence in favour of Union, —having in ſhorg. 
defined what is that publick ſentiment to which, without danger 
or degradation, the Parliament may lend an ear,—and ſhewn hpw 
that ſentiment is on the preſent queſtion, I ſhall proceed, with my 
friend Mr. Buſhe, to the queftion of doctrine, and enquire whether 
Parliament ſhould communicate this ſentiment to the Sovereign.— 
Undoubtedly they ſhould ; but not by the mode which Mr. Pon+ 
ſonby has propoſed —Every bill which the Lords. and Commons 
ſend up to Majeſty for its royal aſſent, is a communication of the 
ſentiment of the nation. Thus, and thus only, on a ſubje& of 
legillation, can Parliament, by the principles of the Conſtitution, 
communicate the publick opinion to the Crown. 

The ſudject has a right to petition every branch of the Legiſla- 
thre: the Commons againft paſſing a bill : the Lords againſt con- 
curring with it when paſt the Crown againſt giving the Royal 
affent to an act which has been carried through both branches of 
the Legiſlature. But the Houſe of Commons demeans itſelf— 
when it condeſcends to tranſmit to that merely co-ordinate Legi- 
Native branch, the Crown, thoſe petitions, which have been ſub- 
mitted to itſelf, and which itſelf is competent to grant, or to 


refuſe. | 
with Though 


tf 
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Though Mr. Buſhe, in an early paragraph of his ſpeech, denies 
the enquiry to be whether the Houſe of Commons ſhould ſur- 
render its deliberative capacity to the people at large,”=—yet in a 
' ſubſequent part he ſeems to perceive, that when ſtripped of all 
diſguiſes, this is in reality the queſtion, - He ſeems to perceive it, 
when he opens his inveſtigation of “the point of doctrine,“ b 
admitting that ** the debate had naturally re/olved itſelf into | 
«© a queſtion of Parliamentary Competence.“ Ves, nnduubtedly _ | 
this was the queſtion ; and the only principle on which Mr. Pon- | 
ſonby's propoſition could be agreed to, would be an inſufficiency - | 
of authority in Parliament, to paſs the meaſure without the ex- | 
preſs ſanction of the people: a principle which at once overturns [ 
the balance of our Government, and having plundered the Parlia- = 
ment of ſupreme power, proceeds to lodge it with the people. i | 
This queſtion, as to the abſtract competence of Parliament, 8 
which he confeſſes to form the ſubſtantial ſubject of diſcuſſion, 1 
Mr. Buſhe declares to be one“ on which he has not any doubts; | 
„ which, he never has debated, and never will debate; and 
near the paſſage which I have cited, the context might lead to miſ- 
conſtruclion, I am happy to have it in my power to explain what, 
the certain conviction was, that Mr. Buſhè intended to announce. 3 
l am happy to know that he has no doubts: of the abſtract Com- n 
petence of Parliament; and to be able thus to reſcue a man, 
whom I regard, from the imputation of denying that, which 
cannot be diſputed by any man, who underſtands the Law, and 
reveres the Conſtitution. . vs arctum | 

But at the ſame time that I gladly offer this teſtimony in favour 
of the political principles of my friend, he will be candid enough 
to pardon me, if I cannot refrain from blaming, as weak, uncon- 
ſtitutional, and pernicious, that impeachment of the competence 
of this particular Parliament, with which he qualifies his admiſ- | 
ſion of the competence of Parliament in the abſtract, * 

If the body, which now legiſlates for Ireland, be a Parliament, | 
it muſt be poſſeſſed of that political omnipotence, which ad- | 
heres eſſentially and inſeparably to its legiſlative capacity. He 
who admits unbounded competence to belong to Parliament in 
the abſtract, muſt either recogniſe ſuch competence in the preſent 
aſſembly, or deny that this aſſembly is a Parliament. But though 
Mr. Buſhe's doctrines are more than objectionable, he ſtates th g 0 
with the fairneſs and precifion, which becomes a candid and manly | 
character. He does not infer the incompetence of this Parlia« = 
ment to paſs this meaſare, from the magnitude of fo 'vital'a | 
© queſtion,” —he deduces their incompetence, from the corrupt 
frame and conſtruction of the Parliament itſelf. The broad prin- 
ciple on which he rears his concluſion of their incompetency, is | 
not merely ſufficient to diſqualify them from conclading Union: =] 
it equally ſupports' a denial of their authority to fuſpend the | 
Habeas Corpus Act, or paſs. the Martial Law Bill ;—and juſtifiey 
the ſubje&t in reſiſting thoſe encroachments on his freedom, 
made by this uſurping, and impurely conftitated Aſſembly. 

I ſhall not deſert tlie ſpirit, for the mere, letter of my friend's 
argument; or infult his underſtanding, or that of my other readers, 
hy ſuppoſing that he inferred the Incompetence of the preſent 
Parliament, not from what he knew himſelf to be its forma» 
tion, but from what Lord Caſtlerxagh aſſerted, and he 9 
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be the nature of its frame and conſtitution ; and thus that his 
denial of its authority, was merely conditional and hypothe- 
tic. The whole tenor of Mr, Buſhe*s ſpeech implies his adop- 
tion of the noble Lord's ſtatement, in this reſpect; a ſtate- 
ment, the accuracy and truth of which, no man of candour can 
indeed deny. | $ | 

But I will aſk wherein conſiſts that diſqualifying mal-forma- 
tion, that cachexy, which depoſes. the prefent Aſſembly from. 
legiſlative power, and by ſtripping it of a competence which 
is the inherent and characteriſtick privilege of Parliament, proſ- 
trates the happy contrivances of our mixed Government, at the 
feet of a wild and imperious democracy? Mr. Buſhe will anſwer _ 
this queſtion, by informing me that the Conſtitution of the 
„ preſent Parliament is corrupt and venal : that it is a borough 
4% Repreſentation, which requires to be purified.” 

But he will forgive me, if I enquire, whether when Judge 
Blackſtone wrote his Commentaries, about the commencement 
of the preſent reign, and afferted the Britiſh Parliament to be 
abſolute, all- competent and uncontrolled, the conftitution of that 
Houſe of Commons, to which he aſcribed ſuch boundleſs authority, 
was in no reſpect venal or corrupt? was in no degree a borough 
Repreſentation? Such queſtions, if one may not anſwer, one may 
however aſk without diſreſpe& ; and I call on Mr, Buſhe, who 
is a lawyer, to reconcile that denial of the competence of our 
Parliament to paſs a Union, which be grounds on the defects 
in its conſtitution, - with Sir Wm. Blackſtone's aſſertion of the 
omnipotence of a ſimilarly conſtituted Afſembly. 3 

W my very enlightened and fagacious friend diſputes Lord 
Caftlereagh's account of the preſent ſtate of our Repreſentation, 
he needs not to be reminded, that he cannot found a denial of the 
Competence of this Parliament, upon a ſtatement which he re- 
fuſes to admit as true. In the moment in which he controverts that 
ſtatement, he muſt feel that he inveſts the preſent Legiſlature 
with all the Competence, which he has admitted to belong to 
Parliament in the abſtract. ; | 

But if, on the other hand, he is of opinion that tlie preſent 
Houſe of Commons * is conſtituted fo corruptly, is ſo mere a bo- 
rough Repreſentation, that it ſhould become an exception to the 
grand theory of our Conſtitution, and preſent us with the mon- 
ſtrous anomaly of a Legiſlature at once incompetent and ſupreme, 
—if this be the light in which he views the matter, I will aſk of 
him, whether he muſt not neceſſarily, and on principle, be an 
advocate for radical Parliamentary Reform? Undoubtedly he 
muſt. He muſt feel, that without à ſupreme Legiſlative Autho- 
rity, chere can be no regular Government, —and will be impa- 
tient to ſubmit to a thorough purification, that body which he 
has confeſſed to be too foul and loathſome, to be entruſted with 
the powers characteriſtic of its ſituation, but of which he would, 
on account of its unworthineſs, diveſt. it, —at the hazard of diſ- 
ſolving the Government, and giving entrance to all the violence of 

ular domination. 7 

But I would alſo entreat my very ingenious friend to conſider, 
whether the principle on which he has founded his argument 
againſt the Competence of the preſent Parliament, will. not, befides. 

| | leading 


. Which he is ſo abr Hus to preſerve unmodified. 


rURTHERPOSTSCRIT T. 5 
leading him to promote ſchemes of reform, en which we 


have been uſed to ſhrink as the offspring af Jacobiniſm—oblige - 


him to proceed farther, and embrace the do@rine/ of Mr. 
Paine, that a corrupt body is incompetent to reform itſelf. He 

never will ſuffer this maſs of impurity, this aſſembly which he de- 
ſcribes as corrupt, even to impotence,—to lay its polluted hands 
on the franchiſes of the country, — to meddle with that conftituency 
with which it is not in fact connected, - and contaminate the free 
principles of the Conſtitution at theit ſource. He will be uniform 
and confiſtent; and diſclaiming the authority of a body ſo degrad- 
ed, will call on the people at large to ſweep away the abuſes of 
the government, though by doing fo he effaces the whole fabrick 


of our liberties, and ſwears allegiance to a deſpotic mob. In ſhort, - 


he will ſay of Reform, as he does of Union, that it is a tranſ- 
action which! imperiouſty calls for that ſanction of popular ap- 
probation, which yet is directly repugnant to the principles of 
our mixed government ; and that no rational man can expect 
the plan to ſtaud without it.“ N e 
Let my learned friend weigh theſe conſiderations maturely, (no 
man is better qualified to form a juſt eſtimate of their importance, ) 
before he perſiſts in his preſent reaſoning, and, adopting the ſtate- 
ment which he imputes to Lord Caſtlereagh, that Union is to 


operate as a parliamentary reform,“ infers that * this Parlia- 


ment is incompetent to paſs the meaſure,” | 

I fhall not deny the ſtatement to be judicious, which deferibes a 
proportion merely exceeding one half, as containing nearly two 
„ thirds of the County Repreſematives;*” nor compare the 
grounds on which ſome County Members are reported to reft their 


oppoſition to Union, viz. a ſacrifice of their own judgment to the 


inſtructions, (reſulting it may be from local prejudice) of their Con- 
ſtituents,—T ſhall not I ſay contraſt theſe grounds with the maxims 
laid down by conſtitutional writers, that every member of the 
* Houſe of Commons, though. choſen by one particular diſtrict, 
© when elected and returned ſerves for the avho/e realm: for the 
end of his coming thither is not particular, but general; not 
barely to advantage bis Conflituents, but the common- wealth ; and 


<*« that therefore he is not bound to conſult with, or take the advice of 


« his Conſtituents, upon any particular point; + neither ſhall 
I ftop to inquire whether Meſſrs. Grattan,” Geo. Ponſonby, 
Saurin, Buſhe, Plunket, and others whom I could enumerate 


as diſtingus/hed opponents of Union, be County Members, or 


torm part of that borough repreſentation which is ſo contemned; 
nor detain.my reader by examining whether, of. the glorious hun- 
drèd and twenty, (which is inceſſantly reckoned, as if it were 
feared that ſome of the precious flock might ſtray) a proportion 
of nearly five-ſixths do not fit for boroughs. I might perhaps be 
warranted in doubting whether it be perfectly conſtitutional to 
ſcrutinize the ingredients of which a majority is compoſed, before 
we decide upon the validity of a bill which they have carried: whe- 


ther, though the principles of the Conſtitution have ſet Knights , 


and Burgeſſes exactly on a par, we are on every great occaſion to 
fift the commons, and free the county repreſentation from the bo- 
rough chaff, before we determine how far a ſtatute is entitled to our 
of : ; _ obedience z 


* Mr, Buſhe's Speech. Blackſtone. 
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obedience : whether fach a principle might not invalidate a long 
ſucceſhon oi laws, paſſed for aught we know by a mere borough 
majority, in that Britiſh Parliament, in which of the 558 Members, 
not more than about a third fits for counties and cities. I might 
enquire how many of us humble Burgeſſes are equivalent to the 
political weight and dimenſions of a county Member. I will how- 
ever. do none of this; but ſhortly cloſe my examination of Mr. 
Buſhe's doctrines, by obſerving 6r{ upon that change in the propor- 
tion between the county and Borough Repreſentation, which a 
Legiſlative Union will introduce ; and ſecondly, upon that meaſure 
of compenſation, againſt which ſo great a elamour has been raiſed. 
And firſt as to the predominance of county Members in the 
United Parliament. There is a want of candour, or of judgment, 
in inferring from ſuch a change of proportion, that the Miniſter 
who propoſes it, by doing fo, admits the Reprefentation which 
is to periſh, to be incurably unfound. ——See how the caſe 
ſtands. Towards accompliſhing a Union, it is requiſite that the 
Repreſentation of Ireland ſhould be fo abridged, as to render it 
commenſurate to the population and refources of this country, 
become (in confequence of that meafure) a fraction of the United 


Kingdom. The queſtion then is, what deſcription. of Repreſen- 


tatives we ſhould preſerve: a queſtion, which, by reference to 
obvious principles, can be ſolved z ſince it is plain that in ſuch new 
fituation, the ſame compariſon between different claſſes of Re- 

ſentation, may become expedient, which under other circum- 
ſtances would be highly unconſtitutional and improper.” Such 
a change of proportion merely determines what common ſenſe 
had previouſly decided, that ſince only a part of our com- 
mons can be retained, that which is drawn from counties, 
and commercial towns ſhould be preferred: but the alteration is 
far from implying the fubverſive doctrine, which ſome would 
extract from it, viz. that a Parliament in which Borough Members 
predominate, is on this account incurably unſound; and inca- 
pacitated from exerciſing thoſe legiſlative functions, which, if 
otherwiſe couſtituted, it woukl be competent to perform. This pre- 
ference of County Members to the Repreſentatives of boroughs, —a 


preference juſtifiable on genera} principles, —is perhaps peculi- 


arly adapted to the ſituation of this country, peculiarly fit to be 
acted on in Ireland, when a change of political circumſtances 


-obliges us to ſelect from amongſt our Commons, the claſs which 
-we ſhould ſend to the Imperial Legillature. But when Mr. Buſhe 
repreſents ** the moſt open of the boroughs,” as preferred in this 


arrangement, on the ſcore of their conſtitution, though this ſtate- 


ment muſt be confeſſed to be the moſt favourable to his denial of 


the competence of this (according to him iſolated) Parliament, —yet 
in other reſpects it is liable to objection, » That the moſt open of 
the boroughs will be thoſe which return Burgeſſes to the com- 
mon Legiſlature, may eventually be the caſe : but it ſhould at the 
tame time be recolleRed, that the nature of their charter will not 
be the ground of ſuch ſelection; and that the Miniſter in ſettling the 


mode of repreſentation, fo far from ating en a principle which 


proclaims that, from which Mr. Buſhe infers the incompetence of 
the preſent Parliament, has vn the contraay taken a W 
ip! 
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ſpe& and cautious line, and wiſely refrained from eſtabliſhing a 
precedent, which- might lead to wild and jacobinical Reform. 

In eloquence, I admit-myſelf far mferior to Mr. Buſhe; and per- 
haps am even overweening, when I calculate that in point of 
judgment, we are more nearly on a par: but, in integrity I muſt 
confidently claim to be his equal. a 


Having premiſed this Het me declare that the idea of com- 


penſation, which ſo outrages his feelings, does not ſhock my de- 
licacy in the ſlighteſt degree. 


What does the very term compenſation imply? The ſurrender | 


of an equivalent, by the perſon thus compenſated. Is it not then 
an abufe of language, and of common ſenſe, to alledge that men 
are bribed, when, in return. for that of which they have been 
deprived, they receive merely its value, and nothing mors? 
Sentiments of decorum, and reſpect, may forbid our profeſſing 
to give entire credit to thoſe rumours, which repreſent | ſeats in 
Parliament as private property,—grown; by long connivance, into 
objects of venal transfer. But if, conquering theſe reverent ſcruples, 
we hearken to the report in any degree, we ought to take the 
whole of it impartially together ; and enquire what is the accuſ- 
tomed price of that, which is thus ſtated to be bought and fold. 
22 who inſtitute this enquiry, may be led to conclude - that the 
rough proprietor who receives fifteen thouſand pounds from the 
Legiſlature, for the ſurrender of thoſe privileges, of which he 
is tenant by ſufferance, and preſcription,—gains abſolutely no- 
thing by the exchange. They may be induced to pronounce, that 
he receives no more than the current 3 that mſtuence, 
for which, if the Government was not diſpofed to buy, he could, 
(under the operation of inveterate abuſe) without any difficulty, 
find purchaſers elſewhere.—They may be conſequently led to 


deny, that he can be unduly influenced by an arrangement, which 


no more than literally compenfates him for that ſaleable here- 
ditament, which for the publick benefit, ts, wreſted from his 
hands.—They may be led to deny, that looking at the tranſaction 
with mere reference to him, and in a ſtrictly pecuniary point of 


view, he is placed by Union in a better ſituation, than that in 
which he ſtood before. Finally, all who inveſtigate the queſtion. 


thus candidly and coolly, will obſerve that it is the general prin- 


ciple of compenſation, which is now under diſcuſſion, and againſt | 


which ſo groundleſs an outcry has been raiſed ; and will feel that 
thoſe who ohject to fifteen thouſand pounds as Overpayment, are 
in fact admitting this principle, and merely higgling about the 
price. | ah | * 

But, by a confuſion, which I am far from ſuppoſing to be inad - 
vertent, thoſe charges of bias, which are extracted from the prin- 
ciple of compenſation, after having been very unjuſtly caſt upon the 
borough proprietor, are by a groſſer perverſion, - indiſcriminately 
thrown on an entire claſs, of whom*many have no- concern, or 
privity in the tranſaction; I mean the borough Repreſentatives. 

Let me therefore, for the purpoſe of illuſtration, ſuggeſt an h 
thetic, and ideal caſe. Let me ſuppoſe that my colleague, Mr. Buſhe, 
and I—ſat by purchaſe, for a venal borough. What community of 
intereſt would there be between us, and the proprietor from whom 
we bought? Or how could our votes be influenced, by the 
compentation which he received? Should we not be left un- 

M biaſed 
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biafſed by that propoſal,—which yet is objected to on no other 
ground, than that of its influencing the conduct of members of 
Parliament ? Would not this be the caſe, though we wete, both 
the one and the other, as corrupt as the fouleft flanderer could 
chuſe to repreſent us? And could any man be ſurpriſed if that 
occurred, which as things ſtand, has actually happened,—viz. that 
we ſhould take oppoſite ſides on the-queſtion of Union,—though 
returned by the ſame patron, for his venal borough ? 1 M 
This Patron's eſtate, if any he had, would be reverſionary: poſtpon - 
ed, and ſubject to our term of ſeyen years: and if the propoſed com- 
penſation were what it is untruly called -a ſcheme of bribery, in. 
tended to procure votes for Union, — the plan would he as lame and 
inadequate, as it was corrupt. ſo long as thoſe Commoners who 
purchaſed (eats, were not allowed their diſtributive portion of tha 
ſtate largeſs. Weis 4 ” 
Per ſons returned by borough Patrons, not for money, but 
graiuitoufly, and from motives of confidence and affection, I 
admit to ſtand on different grounds. I admit a connexion be- 
tween them, and thoſe proprietors whoſe ſeats they fill. But 
in ſhewing. that compenſation is no bribe, I have proved that 
the tranſaction which, was not calculated immediately to ſway 
the patron, could not operate mediately to bias the repreſeuta- 
tive: a repreſentative, by the way, connected with this — 
by merely honourable ties; and therefore whoſe ſcrupulous regard 
to theſe, ſhould acquit him of yielding to any influence that was 
corrupt or baſe : even ſuppoſing that, (of which the contrary is 
the truth, ) viz. that the proprietors title to compenſation. would be 
in any way affected, by the part which he, or thoſe Membe: s whom 
he could influence, might chuſe to take on the queſtion of Union. 
But to return from this view of the ſituation of athers, to our 
conſideration of his cafe, who is the object of compenſation, The 
arguments of thoſe who object to this meaſure, reſt on the Cr 
ruption of the 1 patron, as their baſis: if you ſuppoſe hin 
incorruptible, ther foundation fails; and all their ſpecious 
reaſoning tumbles: to the ground. Examining the queſtion then 
upon their. own hypotheſis, aud aſfurning diſhoneſty in the pro- 


prietors of boroughs as our datum, I beg to know whether, if 


compenſation were refuſed, the preſent Parliament might not be 
conſidered as one packed againſt an Union? one bribed in general 
to oppoſe every meaſure, which claſhed with the private intereſts 
of thoſe borough: proprietors, whoſe- legiflative influence is fo 
operative and extenſive? If this be ſo, how ſtands the dilem- 
ma? Either borough patrons are incorruptible, or they are 
not: if they be, we may diſmiſs our fears of the influencing and 
controlling effeas of compenſation ;- if they be not, — we ſhould 
make the Members of Parliament as indifferent, as the law requires 
every juror to be, before we call on this grand inqueſt to give 
their verdict, on a queſtion which involves the publick weal, And 
how are we to accompliſh this? Since it is not in our power to 
annul thoſe intereſts,, which may operate to produce an undue in- 
fluence againſt Union, we muſt only contrive to check and balance 
them by contrary advantage:—which ſhall create an equivalent 
bias on the oppoſite fide, - and eventually leave the Parliament 
unpartial. 
It 
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It is a known maxim of our law, that the teſtimony of an inter 
eſted witneſs ſhall in no caſe be received; and 1 have heard de- 
terminations, grounded on this principle, which it may not be 
unilluſtrative to ſtate. I have known preliminary queſtions pro- 
poſed to a witneſs, his anſwers to which having demonſtrated 


a poſitive intereſt, the Court has been for rejecting him as income =» 


petent ; but when ſubſequent interrogatories have ſhewn, not that 
this intereſt did not-exiſt on one fide, but that it was compenſated and 
countervailed by an influence operating in the contrary direction, 
his teſtimony has been admitted, as difintereſted and impartial. 
The application of ſuck; decifous to the queſtion before us, I 
think obvious, | 
We may undoubtedly lament the prevalence of a practice, ſo 
repugnant to the theory of our Gavernment; in its repreſentative 
Hanch) as that of vending the privilege of legiſlation, —and ſuf- 
fering a perſonal and private intereſt to grow up in Parliament, 
which may happen to encounter, and obſtruct the publick weal. 
But the queſtion is not as to the nature or effect, but merely as 


to the exiſtence of this abuſe. If any man think it merely a theo- 


retick evil,—of which the miſchief vaniſhes in practice, - will con- 
cede him all the benefits of his doctrine; and only require in re- 
turn, that he be conſiſteut, —and patiently abide the conſequences 

his own ſyſtem : that he deſiſt from diſparaging that clafs of 


Repreſentation, whoſe ſhare in legiſlating he refuſes to con- 


fider as a practical abuſe ; that he ceaſe to compliment the-Coun- 
ty Members at our expence ; and. to analyſe a- Parliamentary 
Majority into its component parts, before he pronounces the mea- 
ſure which it has carried to be a valid one. tat 

But if the miſchief be not an imaginary, but a real one, I would 
aſk the clamorous enemies of compenſation, whether they wiſh 
to perpetuate a ſubſtantial evil,—or, in removing it, to invade the 
property of individuals, whoſe intereſt in boroughs is as pre- 
ſcriptive,—as it is perhaps irreconcileable with the genuine prin- 

les of our Conſtitution ? | 5 | +: 

In truth the Anti-Unioniſts muſt excuſe me, if I repeat what 
have had occafion to obſerve before, that inconſiſtency is the 
grand characteriſtick of their party. Thus, according as it ſuits 
their tranſitory purpoſe, borqQughs are private property, or they 
are not. If a mber, who is ſuppoſed to ſit by purchaſe for a 
venal borough, declares an opinion in favour of Union, he is re- 
minded of the injurious effect which that meaſure will have on the 
intereſts of the proprietor, by whom he has been returned: it is 
ſuggeſted to him that his ſeat is but a particular eſtate, carved out 
of the political inheritance of the borough ; and that, ſubject to 
his own ſeven years term, he is a mere truſtee for the reverſion : 
and upon theſe grounds he is modeſtly conjured, by the ſerupu- 
lous and patriotick Anti- union band, to poſtpone the welfare of 
the publick, to the intereſts of the patron. - 1 2 

But let Unioniſts admit the principle on which theſe patriots 
have thus infited, let them admit a property in boroughs to have 
grown out of immemorial acquieſcence,—and their opponents are 
inſtantly in arms. Yet what, in truth, is the only difference between 
them? The principle is admitted both by. Government and Op- 
poſition ; but while the latter would ſacrifice to it, no leſs a victim 
than the common-weal,—the former propoſes to reconcile publick 

1 advantage 
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advantage with private intereſt ; and without injuring the indivi- 
dual, to give proſperity to the Nation. 
To ſecure private property, is indeed one of the moſt indelible, 


and ſacred duties of every State. Its ſecurity, if Mr. Locke, - and 


other eminent writers do not err, -was emphatically the object 


for which fociety itſelf was framed ; and therefore Governments 


conform laudably to the ends of their inſtitution, when they pro- 


_ . te even the property which had its remote origin. in wrong; and 


defend not only what they have expreſly guaranteed, but even 
what they have tacitly endured : ſo far forth as they are able to 
beſtow this latter protection, without the ſacrifice of paramount, 
and more eſſential duties. 1 T1 
But who can liften patiently, when the meaſure of compenſation 
is deſcribed as a purchaſing of the liberties of the people? Can 
the practice (if it ſubſiſts) of an individual patron, to ſell the px 
vilege of ſitting in Parliament, be enumerated amongſt the rights 
of the conſtituent body of the Nation? Is not the abrogation of 
ſuch a practice, on the terms of compenſating the Uſurper, ra- 
ther the purchaſe of an old encroachment on the franchiſes of the 
people? an inveterate impediment to the exerciſe of thoſe rights 


which they ſhould enjoy 


If ſuch contradictions can be detected, between the theory and 
practice of our Repreſentation, whatever comfort I may derive 
from doubting whether the evil' be not leſs real than appare 
(leſs practically than theoretically repugnant to the publick free- 


dom, ) I yet cannot look with unconcern on blemiſhes, which — 


deform the Government under which we live : ſtill leſs can 1 a 

prove, or juftify their conduct, who for the purpoſe of carrying 
a mere party end, indulge in thoſe unmeaning common places 
of declamation, which ſedvce the vulgar by the ſame qualities 
that difguſt the man of ſenſ® and thus impair the already too 
trail allegiance of the ſubject, oy a profane and pitileſs expoſure 


of the defects of our Conſtitution, 


1 
I therefore regret the neceſſity which has been impoſed Won 
me, of diſcuſſing topicks which it were better keep in the ſhade. 


The wiſe and loyal man, in theſe days of jacobiniſm and ſub- 


verſion, merely probes the fault ſufficiently to preſcribe, and apply 
the remedy; leſt by any incautious, or ſuperfluous expoſure, in- 


ſtead of curing the diſeaſed part, he might deſtroy the Conſti- 


tution. 


It is on this account that I feel ſatisfaction in recollecting, and 
re-urging, that the inquiry is not as to the poſitive, but merely 


as to the relative excellence of our borough Repreſentation. 


The queſtion is not whether it is ſo unſound, as that it ought 


to be aboliſhed, or radically reformed ; but merely whether, 
under that political change of circumſtances, which involves an 
. abridgment of the numbers of our Repreſentatives, we ſhould 


give the preference to Boroughs or to Counties; a queſtion 
which can be anſwered in but one way by the Anti- unioniſt, who 


ſcorns even to % the Borough Members who oppoſe him, but 


—_— the faſtidious ſentiment of the Roman Actreſs, —ex- 
claims 9 


Satis eff Equitem mihi plaudere : 


J will not liſten to the opinion of any, but Knights of the Shire,” 
| | Agrecably 
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Agreeably to the intention which I announced at the commence- | 
ment of this Poſtſcript, I ſhall now proceed to animadvert upon | 
the ſpeech of Mr. Saurin ;* examining its topicks, not exactly in 
the order in which they occur, — but diſpoſing firſt of thoſe which 
ſtrike me as preliminary and of leſſer moment; and reſerving for 
the laſt, my diſcuſſion of thoſe doctrines, which are rendered im- 
portant—not by their truth, but by their danger. 
The example of the Revolution appears to this learned gentle- 
man, to be in no degree relevant. to the queſtion of competence, 
in the preſent Parliament, to paſs a Union; “ inaſmuch as the 
„ proceedings of the Legiſlature of that time had the full aſſent 
of the people at large. I deny the fact; and refer to hiſtory 
in ſupport of my denial. I deny ſuch full aſſent to have heen had 
TT in England ; and ſo far was Scotland from concurring in all the ma- 
Aerial points of that arrangement, that a ſeparation of the Crowns 
was ſoon after threatened, in the reign of Anne; about which period, 
not Revolution principles, but Toryiſm—appears to have heen the 
prevailing diſpoſition of the Engliſh people. And, laſtly, with re- 
gard to the publick ſentiment of Ireland, I ſhall only obſerve, that 
the full aſſent of the Iriſh People to the Revolution, was not un- 
equivocally atteſted by any thing which paſſed at Limerick, at 
Aughrim, or at the Boyne. Thus hazardous and unſettling, do 
e find the Doctrines, which affect to reſt the validity of publick 
bas on any other ground, than the ſtrict and recogniſed principles 
of the conſtitution, Thus dangerous is it to follow the counſels 
of Mr. Saurin; and inſtead of taking the publick opinion from 
its only legitimate ſource, the acts of the legiſlature,—to collect, 
with him, a ſpurious ſentiment without doors, and ſet up this in 
oppoſition, and contraſt to the ſenſe of Parliament. 
| The precedent of that Union, which occurred early in the 
preſent century, he conſiders as alike inapplicable to the queſtion 
| now before us; and aſks his hearers what analogy there can be 

found between the paſt Scottiſh, and intended Iriſh incorporation ? 

What reſcmblance between the caſe of Scotland in thoſe days,— 

and that of Ireland at the preſent time? In my mind a reſemblance 

of even ſingular exactneſs. The end propoſed by the meaſure now 

in progreſs, is the ſame with that which was ſought by the ar- 
rangement of 1707. .It was intended then, as it is endeavoured 

now, to ſecure the fragile and aſſailed connexion of two neighbour- 

| ing countries, imperfectly united under one common head: Coun- 

| \ tries, inhabited by people ſpeaking the ſame language, formed to 
| ſimilar habits, and whoſe harmony was as mutually ſalutary, as it 
was precarious; Countries of which one, inferior to the other in 
power and reſources, ſought to ſtrengthen itſelf by the aid of . 
France, the common enemy of both. He who eannot diſcover even | 
a cloſe and ftriking likeneſs between the ſituation of Scotland in 
1707, and Ireland in 1800, muſt, to my judgment, be very dull, 
or extremely uninformed. I had myſelf occafion, in the laſt year, 
to point out ſome circumſtances of reſembiance : but the fimi- 
larity has been demonſtrated more ſtrictly and completely, in 
the preſent ſeſſion of Parliament, by Mr. Ormſby, when he read 
and commented on the meſſage of Queen Anne. 
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our attention had been directed to it, by the Solicitor General; 
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1 ſhall not therefore dwell longer on this ſubject ; but proceed 
without further delay to the conſideration of thoſe maxims, which 
F confider as moſt pernicious, in the publication that J am diſ- 
cuſſing. 

Mr. Saurin appears to have opened his ſpeech by enquiring— 
upon what authority Lord Caſtlereagh had pronounced that the 
petitions on our table, ſhould be“ treated with inattention and 
contempt?' In the firſt place, this queſtion imputes to the 
Minifter a declaration which he never made; and indeed the 
cbarge is contradicted by what Mr. Saurin has, in another part 
of his ſpeech, laid down as the doctrine promulgated by Lord 
Cafilereagh. 

The Ge which I allude to, is as follows—** The noble 

© Lord . the petitions are entitled to reſpect, and ought to % 
* attended to by the Houſe ; but ſhould not govern the decifi 
of Parliament ;* he ſays © that Parliament is not bound to act 
„ Agreeably to thoſe petitions; but, in determining, is to take its 
* own wittom for its guide. 27% 

Now to me this appears a very liberal admiſſion of the weight 
to which petitions to Parliament are entitled: an admiſſion as ample 
25 the Miniſter could make, confiſtently with a reſervation to the 
Legiſlature, of that ſupreme authority which, (as a fine qua non,) 
all conſtitutional writers have afhgned it; and which 00 
wanted, it would preſent us with the practical bull, of a Legiſl 
ture without the power of legiſlation. 

But if what Mr, Saurin means to aſk be this,—on what autho- 
rity we diſpute the title of thoſe petitions on which he relies, to 

culiar reſpect or attention from the Le iflature,—I will refer 

im, by way of anſwer, to the ſignature of Mr. Black; who ad- 
dreſſes Parliament on behalf of himfelk and thoſe retainert in arms, 
whom he repreſents as ready to wick their requeſt by force, and 
unequivocally atteſt their enmity, not to Union, but to Connexion. 
More expert in the exerciſe of the pike, than of the pen, theſ 
gallant Anti- unioniſts referve their exertions for the fiel 
and depute the more inglorious taſk of ſignature to their fore- 
man; Mr. Black. The above very confpicuous feature in theſe 
terrifick ſupplications is-one, by the way, to which I am ſurpriſed 
at Mr. Saurin's not having adverted ; inztmuch as, before he ſpoke, 


who, at the ſame time, paid due tribute to the loyalty'and decorum 
of theſe credentials, preſented to Parliament by the Envoy of 
Treaſon, Mr. Black. 

In truth, Mr. Saurin has himſelf aſſigned ſome reaſons, wh 
theſe ſcrolls, (whoſe prolixity we have Fwd unfolded, with ſo 
much of political haberdaſhery, and ſtage trick,) ſhould not in- 
fluence, too conclufively, the deciſion of the Legiſlature. 

He has aſſured us that thoſe, whoſe names, in virtue of their 
forty ſhilling ſtake, have been ſigned to this muſter-roll of faction, 
are perhaps not even “ capable of enquiring into the political 
% character, or fitneis, of the candidate”? whom they return; 


though, like Sancho, they feel marvellouſly competent to the go- 
vernment of an iſland. 
Mr. 


* Mr. Sautin's Speech, 
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Mr. Saurin, by this aſſurance, goes further” than Monteſquieu 
himſelf had done. The principle which he laid down, was merel 
this, that the people at large are quite incapable of diſcuſſing af- 
fairs of ſtate ; and ſhould therefore poſſeſs no political power, be- 
yond that which conſiſts in their right of electing Repreſentatives : . g 
Repreſentatives whom he would not make accountable for their, 
parliamentary conduct, to the eleQors. who had returned them; 
becauſe this would be contradictory to the maxim which he had 
laid down, that the multitude is unqualified for deliberating oa 39 i! 
political queſtions. | | 

But that profound writer held the conſtituent body of the people 
as diſcerning enough, to form a juſt opinion“ of the fitneſs of the 
candidate“ who ſought to repretent them. It remained for 
Mr. Saurin o degrade them further; and, by a novel- mode of - 
argument to alledge the incapacity which he heaps upon them, | 
as a reaſon for paying implicit obedience to their caprice,—and des 
ferring to whatever dottrines their whim may tempt them to lay 
down, on matters which Monteſquieu thought them incompetent 
to diſcuſs, | 8 

6 The weight of the petitions is to be aſcertained by the firſt 
© names to them;“ for, as to the great numbers who figned, 
© nothing but the influence”? of theſe eminent names could have 
F- procured ſo many ſignatures.“! _ ED LS 
Be it ſo. Let us confider thefe great numbers as mere retinue of 
the firſt ſubſcribers ; the Gyaes and Chanthuſes, who but ſerve to 
fill up gaps in this political epic: a ſort of etcetera, who pro- 
claim the pomp and authority of their leaders. D 

But while we admit the juſtice of this ſtatement, let us, for 
that very reaſon, ceaſe to rely on numbers fo enrolled. - Let us 
hear theſe great men juſtify, as they can, what we. conceive to 
be reſiſtance to the peace and welfare of their diſtracted Country; 
—but let us reject the teſtimony of their ſhabby compurgators : 

us diſregard the reſponſe and echo, which is reverberated from 
a throng of names, to the encouraging cry of certain political 
conductors ;—and not pay too much heed to that anxiety for the 
preſervation of their independence, which is expreſſed by thoſe, 
whom Mr. Saurin has deſcribed to be no better than a herd of 
creatures and dependents. 

Thus the caſe would ſtand, —thus weak would be the preten- 
ſions to reſpeR, which thoſe petitions could bring on the ſcore of 
numbers,—though we ſhould merely abide by, and draw our in- 
ference from, the ſtatement of Mr. Saurin: though we ſhould for- 
get that the ſtate of Ireland ſupplies additional grounds for li 
tening diſtruſtfully to petitions thus numerouſly ſabfcribed: though 
we ſhould forget that the numbers muſt be ſwelled, and al moſt 
conſtituted, by thoſe who may be deſcribed as ex omni collus | 
© vione mixti, exſules, capitalia auſi plerique; quos, velut ma- 
« teriam novandis rebus, nunc primum nova pace coaleſcente, 
© ex variis cauſis fortuna ſimilis conglobaverat. f | 

Theſe are the perſons, whoſe prayers we are called upon, not- 
to grant—but to obey, The greater portion of them yield but 
ſeemingly to the influence of their ſuperiors, while in reality they 
are ſeeking to promote their own rebellious ends ; and thoſe loyal 
men who become the advocates and patrons of ſuch a claſs—are 


but 


* Mr, Saurin's Speech. + Livy. 
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but reviving the extravagance of the Knight of la Mancha, and 
unchaining malefactors, who will uſe their freedom to the injury 
of their Redreſſers. 

But let me now proceed, more directly, to reprobend that moſt 
dangerous and unconſtitutional doctrine, which Mr. Saurin's 
poſitions all go to eſtabliſh: J mean that denial of the com- 
petence of Parliament to paſs Union, which can only be ſup- 
ported on the general principle of their legiſlative incompe- 
tence : a principle as miſchievous and abſurd, as it is broad. 

This doctrine, (to the pernicious tendencies of which, my re- 
ſpect for Mr. Saurin makes me ſuppoſe him blind,) he has in- 
troduced under thoſe various forms and diſguiſes, in which his 
ingenuity enabled him to dreſs it. Firſt, it made its approach in 

the ſhape of apprehenſion that the people might not ſubmit tg# 
the meaſure ; thus provoking the reſiſtance, which it ſeemed to | 
deprecate. It next aſſumed the form of that exorbitant reſpect 
for the petitions of the people, which went to exalt theſe, from 
the character of ſubjects to that of ſovereigns, and gave to their 
prayers that controlling efficacy, of which it ſtripped the ſtatute 
law of the land. Thirdly, it came forward as a motion to diffolve 


the 4 ts ; and at length (when this Poſtſcript had gone to 
preſs, 
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& Scindit ſe nubes, et in æthera purgat apertum: 77 


* 
the doctrine burſts from its concealment, with decided and ter- 
rific aſpect; divulging all its danger and deformity to the publick.“ 
F On the firſt form of this Proteus miſchief, 1 ſhall not 2 ; 
Suffice it to ſay that the argument, as applied to the people, 
excitement,—and as addreſſed to the Government, is intimidation 
The former can only atteſt its perſuaſiveneſs by committing 
treaſon : the latter can only anſwer it by precautions, or with 
contempt. 

On the ſecond ſhape which this wild theory has taken, tlie 
of unconſtitutional 8 to the petitions of the ſubject, -! 
have already dwelt with ſome attention; and ſhall add little to 
what I have ſaid, except to ſhew that I have not miſinterpreted, 
or miſtated my opponent. 

I will aſcribe nothing to Mr. Saurin. He ſhall ſpeak. for him- 
ſelf: ſhall (to prevent miſtakes) repeat his own profeſhon of 

politi al faith. 
he noble Lord ſays, the right of the ſubject to petition Par- 
ws 5 cannot be denied. Petitions, according to his Lord- 
» * ſhip, are entitled to reſpect; and ought to be attended to by , 
« the Houſe,” F, 

Such are the (in my judgment very conſtitutional) opinions, as 
to the weight Which petitions ſhould have with Parliament, aſ- 
cribed to my Lord Caſtlereagh, by Mr. Saurin himſelf ; but which 
this latter objects to, as derogatory from the juſt and proper effi- 
cacy of juch er TIES his Lordſhip” has proceeded to 

| preſcribe 
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* See a Report of Mr. Saurin's Speech of March 13, 1800, publiſhed 
in the Auti-union and Dublin Evening "Poſt of Saturday, March 15th, 1800. 


+ Mr. Saurin's Speech on Tucſdey, Merch 4, publiſhed in the Dublin 
Evening Poſt of March 11. 
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preſcribe ſome limits to their authority. His objections are to 
be found in the following extract from his ſpeech. | 

But the noble Lord ſays, that Parliament is not bound to act 
** agreeably to thoſe petitions: they ſhould not govern their de- 
« cifion, For Mr. Saurin's part, he was at a loſs to know of 
«© what uſe it was to the people to have a right to petition, if 
the Parliament were juſtified in actigg on their private opinion, 
in oppoſition. It was a mockery of the Nation, to tell them 
they dad a right to lay their opinion before Parliament, but 
that Parliament alſo had a right to act as they pleaſed, notwith - 
«*« ſtanding the ſenſe of the Nation, expreſſed the other way.” _ 

** But the noble Lord ſays, the people who have ſigned theſe 
<< petitions, cannot have weighed the queſtion with dehiberation ; 
and were nòt capable of judging of it, even if they had.“ It was 


by. not neceſſary”? (Mr. Saurin ſaid,) “that they ſhould be capable. 
IF be nature of a petition proved it. A petitjon urged no reaſons 2 


„it merely ſtated the abu of the petitioners. Therefore, when 
the right of the ſubje& to petition was acknowledged, it was 
acknowledged that they had a right to ſtate to the Parliament, 
<< what was the publick will; without ſhewing the reaſons by 
«© which that will was guided, or whether it was founded on any 
*« reaſons ; and if the right of petition was not »vugatory,. and a 


1 mockery of the Nation, the Parliament was bound to act agree- 
[3 


ably to what the will of the Nation was ;—when plainly and un- 
« equivocally. exprefſed.”*' N | | 

T ſhall not dwelt upon the very extraordinary language, which 
calls the ſenſe of that Legiſlature, which is the only conſtitutional 


organ, that obligatorily ſpeaks the publick will—which calls this, . 
I ſay, the private opinion of Parliament: 1 ſhall not ſtop to tranſ- 


late into Latin (Lucan has already done it for me, f) that Jaco- 
hi nic maxim, which, reminding us that petitions urge . 
but merely ſtate the will of the petitioners, concludes miſchiev- 

aſly, and abſurdly, that the Legiſlature is bound to act agreeably to 


"this will, „whether it be founded on any reaſons, or be utterly 


irrational. — I ſhall not aſk whether the right of laying your evidence 
before a court, be nugatory, —unleſs, uſurping the functions of the 
judge, you determine your own cauſe, I ſhall not detain my 


Reader, by enquiring whether it be not of the eſſence of a fappli- 
q Fa | 


cation—that it be ſuſceptible of rejection; or whether a mandatory 


petition be not a contradiction in terms. I ſhall merely remind 


him that I appear not to have miſcontrued Mr, Saurin, by repreſept- 


ing his obſequious reſpe& for thgpetitions of the people, as à mere 


formula, in which he denies the competence of Parliament. I Hall 
only obſerve, that if petitions ſhould control, then Parliament is 
not uncontrollable ; which all conſtitutional writers have deſcribed 
it to be. Wherever the right lies, of effectively promulgating the 
national will, there alſo the. legiſlative power reſides; and if Mr. 
Saurin's theory be true, that petitions are bills, brought in by the 


' multitude, (without any leave,) and which the inſtrumental Parlia- 


ment is bound to carry into law, then our Government is no more 


a mixed one, than was that of Athens: for it matters not whether 


* Mr. Saurin's Speech. | 
+ Hot volo : hoc jubeo: ſtat, pro ratjone, yoluntas. 
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Uhed i in reſiſting. 


his Mateſt to exert it, the Houſe of Commons would abje 


travel out of its pr oper province, in order to degrade, and 
ſtultify itſelf, 


* an appeal to the Tuocpeding one, I Conliger as talking idly. 
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the law goes by the name of Natute, or of petition, —the law-giver 
muſt ever be the ſupreme power in the State. 

In fact, my Tearned opponent breaks from his concealment, when 
interrupting his devotions tothe petitioning Idol that he has ſet 
up, he apparently, (but not really) digreſſes to the Scotch Union; 
and affirms that if it were carried by the Parliament of Scotland, 
againſt the ſenſe of the people, chel⸗ latter would have been juf- 


This poſition, of Mr. Saurin, contradicts in terms the conſti- 
tutional principle, that Parliament ſhall, exclufively and para- 
mountly, expreſs the legiſlative ſenſe of the Nation. It at once 
transfers the ſovereign power, from the three eſtates of the realm, 


to the people in maſs ; and, coupled with his aſſumption, that the 
ſenſe of the people of Ireland is againſt the meaſure of Union, 3 


unequivocally preaches, and authorizes revolt. 
I ſhall make no farther comment on this doctrine of Mr. Saurin, 


than by enquiring whether he conceives the Inſurrection, or Martial- 


Law Bills, or the Act ſuſpending the Habeas Corpus Law, to have 
been carried with, or againſt the ſenſe of the great body of the 
Iriſh Nation ? And if contrary to their opinion, whether the 
people acquired a right of reſiſtance to thoſe meaſures? I ſhall 
merely aſk him whether, when the Triſh Houſe of Commons in 1795, 
rejecting the numerous petitions which crowded their table, refuſe 

to enact what was termed Catholic emancipation, a right accrued't 

the majority of the people, of revolting againſt the Gepe with 
which Parliament preſumed to treat that publick ſentiment, which 


thoſe petitions had © expretied, ſo unequivocally, and plainly.”* 


The next form, into which Mr. Saurin's principle of Parlia- 
mentary incompetence—tranſmigrates, is that of a motion for ad- 


dreſſing the Crown to diſſolve the Parliament. 


It is, undoubtedly, the Royal privilege, to terminate the ex- 


5 iſtence of Parliament, at pleaſure: but to exerciſe this prerogative 


at the preſent moment, would be to abuſe it; and in calli 


jetty 


No ſolid reaſon can be alledg ed for diſſolving the preſent Par- 


. liament, except ſuch ſerious faults in its frame and conſtitu- 


tion, as may render it, on momentous queſtions, an inadequate 
repreſentative of the people; and incompetent (for example) 


. to paſs. ſo vital a meaſure, as that of Union. But how is this 


evil remedied by di folution, iP" after the preſent Parliament has 
been diſſolved, it is replaced by another, elected on the fame 


- objectionable principles ? alike iniperfeRtly connected with the 
people? If he wiſhed to attain the object, at which his motion 


profeſſed to aim, Sir John Parnell ſhould have prefaced it, by 


bringing in a bill, wa the radical reform of the Houſe of Com- 


mons; and if he be oX pre pared, (as I apprehend he is not) to 
= a this, his projet of diffolution muſt be unſupportable, and in- 
. ., efficacious. 


Thoſe who deſeribe the diſſolution of the preſent Parliament, 


The 
* Mr. Saurin's Speech, | 
& Moved Sir John Parnell, and ſupported by Mr. $aurin, 
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The preſent is as high a Court, as any future Parliament will be; 
and there can be no appeal, but from a ſubordinate, to à ſuperior 
Tribunal. þ 
No; it is an appeal to the Jacobinic feelings, and temporary 
delufion of the populace. I have heard of an appeal from the 
drunkenneſs, to the ſobriety of Philip; but the preſent is a rever- 
ſal of that proceeding. It is an appeal from the fobriety & Parlia- 
ment, to the wild intoxication of the people. 
To whom would Me. Saurin refer the inveſtigation of this moſt 
important matter of State? Wham would he call upon, to fub- | 
ſtitute, (by the exerciſe' of their elective franchiſe,) à Legiſlature | Y 
more capable than the preſent, of diſcuſſing the Union queſtion ? | 
He addreſſes himſelf to thoſe, whom the Conſtitution has pro- | 
nounced incapable of deliberating on publick affairs; and is anxious 
hat the preſent Parliament ſhould make room for one, returned 
11 — degree by that claſs of men, whoſe capacity to judge 
« of the political character, or fitneſs of the candidate, that 
_ to reptolent them,” he more than doubts; and very nearly : 
ene 
On the very night, on which the motion for difolving Parliament f 
was made, the Bill for reviving Martial Law paſſed. What a 
comment does this furniſh, on the tendency of that motion! 
What a picture can the imagination form, of publick inflamma- 
os augmented by the tumult of general election! of the ſheriff! 
ing in offe court, to collec the ſuffrages of electors, and the 
—_— inqueſt in an adjoining one, to inflict puniſu ment on- 
traitors? Of the conſtituent, eſcorted from the huſtings, Where be 
gave his vote, to the tribunal under whoſe ſentence he id to ex-* - 
piate his treaſons !—Would a Parliament thus conſtituted be gs 
hoſtile to Union? It is to be feared that it might even be aer : 
to Separation. 
Having now got throug h the four firſt acts of Mr. Saurin* g tha. 
gedy, (for — indeed its effe& muſt be,) of the in competence 
Parliament to pafs a Union, —having ſhewn that his analyſis of 
the revolution, and Scotch Union, —bis apprehenſions of reſiſtance 
to the meaſure, if enacted, —his paſſive obedience to the petitions 
of the people, f—and his propotal to ſend the populace to ne- 
elections, —are all mere complications in that plot, of Which 


(hg Incompetence of Parliament is _ denouement, —let me . i 


now 
G37 Fo 


— 


7 850 a paſſage already cited ban a Gr. Saurin's Spetch- 


+ « Thoſe great meu h governed the councils of Queen Anne, bad. 
« put down the {laviſh doctrines of paſſive obedience: they had no notion 
« of the doctrines which he was ſorry to ſee now revived;" (Mr. Saurin's 8 
Speech of March 13th) This do ctrine of paſſive obedience Mr. Saurin is far 
from ing to aboliſh : on the contrary, he holds Parliament to be impli- 
citly bound to follow the plainly expreſſed, (however irratioual) will of the 
people without doors. He would Fi ut the {laviſh doctrine of paſſive obe- 
dience in full foree; and only wiſhes to change the object of fervility; he — 
multitude is the tyrant, whoſe chains he deſirès to wear. Ariſtotle has ſums 
where ſaid that there exiſts a ſtrange and cloſe reſerablance betwern tyran- | 
nies and democracies. Both forms * Government he conſiders as deſpotic. * 
Mr. Saurin's rn furaiſh a reading on theſe principles of * 
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now make a few. vbſervatians upon this. Denouement, indeed, 
it may be called; ſince it directly unties the principles which com- 
poſe regular Government, and hold the members of the ſtate. to- 

ether. | W e 1 
N 5. Thoſe great men who aſſiſted in the Revolution of 1688, had 
declared that the King held his crown by compact with the people; 
and that when the Crown, violated that compact, by attempting 
to ſubvert the Conſtitution, the Crown was forfeited, by the 
attempt. He, (Mr. Saurin) would reaſſert the doctrine of the 
4 glorious Revolution, and. boldly declare that when the Sovereign“ 
(that is to ſay the ſupreme legiſlative“) “ power violated that 
* compact, that moment the right of reſiſting accrued.” 

Before I proceed to extract that part of Mr. Saurin's ſpeech, f 
in which the chief and deadlieſt political venom ſeems to me to 
eſide, T would digreſs ſhortly, to obſerve that this learned gentle- 
man appears to miſtake the principles, and maxims of the Revolu - 
tion. The contrivers of that great tranſaction were not reſiſting 
the ſovereign legiſlative power of the State: they were, on:bebalf” 
of the Legiſlature, and in ſupport of the laws, oppoſing thoſe un- 
warrantable encroachments of the Executive, which, if not 
checked, would have produced effects ſimilar to thoſe, to which 
Mr. Saurin's doctrines lead ; by depoſing the Legiſlature, and an- 
nihilating the Conſtitution, King James uſurped, in favour of the 
prerogative of the Crown.; Mr. Saurin makes his encroachments, \ 
for the aggrandizement of the mob, But the doctrines of both 
alike tranſgreſs the juſt boundaries of the Conſtitution: both make 
illegal inroads on the ſupreme. authority of the State: both ſeek. 
to ſuperſede the legitimate powers of Parliament. id 

The principles eſtabliſhed in 1688, are beſt aſcertained by a re- 
ference to the abuſes, which they were intended to encounter. If 


any thing ſo unlikely ſhould occur, (but mean time this event 
ought/not to be foreboded,) as an invaſion of the liberties of the 


Britiſh ſubject, by that Legiſlature, of which one co-ordinate, in- 
dependent branch is popular, the deplorable right of revolt may; 
accrue to an injured people. But it will low to them from no” 
principle eftabliſhed at the Revolution: it will be derived to them 
from the violated. rights of Human Nature. HUD 51 
To return to the doctrines of Mr. Saurin. He thus proceeds: 
“ Burt furgly, if there be a right in the Nation, to reſiſt an un- 
»* conſtitutional}, aſſumption of power, there could not occur a 
5 ſtronger caſe for the exerciſe of it, than this meaſure would af- 
* ford, if carried againſt the will of the majority of the Nation:“ 
He aſferted ** that the petitions on our table proved that the great 
* body of the peaple of Ireland was againſt the meaſure :” that 
it was a meaſure, which the people of Ireland almoſt unani- 
«© mouſly difliked ; and that, if a Legiſlative Union thould be 
4 fo forced upon this Country, againſt the will of its inhabitants, a 
: b | | 72 5 1 a it 
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- ® The context of Mr. Saurin's Speech ſhews that Barliament is the 
+ Of the-13th of March. $5 8.08 5h 


j An Ack of Parliament can-never be unconſtitutional, in che proper 
* acceptation of the term. Paley. iy 4 525 7 
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it would be a nullity; and refiſtaace: to it would be a fruggie 
*© againſt ſirpation, — not a re/ftance againſt la. 


Such are the principles laid down as conftitiitional, by his 


Majeſty's. firſt Council, learned in the law of Ireland. To pre- 

vent miſtake, I: have ſtated: them in his own words; and the re- 
maining comments which I mean to offer, will be few and ſhort ;. 
inaſmuch as the. doctrines which I have to obſerve upon, are 
too explicitly avowed, and in my mind replete with nor too 
apparent, to ſtand much in need of explanation. 1 

It is true, that Mr. Saurin admits it to be diſputed, e 
people be for, or againſt the meaſure. But he makes this admiſ- 
fion for (what my reſpect for him forbids me to call) the infidious 
purpoſe, of reſorting. to a moſt objectionable, and fallacious crite- 
rion of the fact: for the purpoſe of inducing: Government to diſſolve 
the preſent Parliawent; and thus to fo ly the fuel of a' gene- 
ral election, to the ill ſmothered; and already flaming: turbu- 

lence af the Country: thus endeavour to infect the Legiflature 
with that diſloyalty, which is epidemic without doors; and 
cure (I truſt the attempt might prove a fruitleſs one) a Houſe: 
of Commons, which ane the quinteſence of jacobiniſm a 
diſaffectioan. 

But though he admitk the diſlike of the great body of our 
people to Union, to be a fact, which others controvert,—Mr. Saurin 
profeſſes to be himſelf convinced of their averſion. In his opinion, 
the maſs; of our population is againſt the meaſure : and there- 
fore he is not ſtating poſſible and 1 imaginary circumftances, as the 
mere foundations of an' n'bypotheſie: he is not putting an ideal, but 
as he conceives, a real caſe, (the actual cafe and circumftances of 
Ireland, at this moment,) when he declares that if an Union paſs 
through Parliament, contrary to the ſenſe of a majority without 
doors, the meaſure may be legally encountered with reſiſtanoe. 


A Member of Parliament is undoubtedly entitled to urge, in the 


ſtrongeſt terms, the impolicy'of a meaſure which is yet in { mn — 
—and has not been enacted into law. But he, to * gment, 
abuſes and perverts this privilege, who tells the pe that + if the 


law: paſs, and they difreliſh it, they may reſiſt . In this cafe, if 


Mr. Saurin be right as to the publick ſentiment, his ir is a. very 
temporary, and — 83 ; which the Royal aſſent, once 
given to the meaſure, will do away. His Majeſty's aſſent to Union 
will ſupply a minor premiſe to the learned gentleman's hypothetic 
ſyllogiim; and convert his conditional, into an abfolate cncourage- 
ment of treaſon. 

Therefore, in order to evade the effects of a princi le ſo full of 
inſecu;ity, and danger, —one which interpoſes ſo thin a parti- 
tion between anarchy and civil Government, —and diſtorts the 
features of liberty, to the fieres effrontery of licence,—T refer ” 
the records of Hiſtory, and the theory of our Conſtipation. 
compare the ſtatement of the hiſtori an, with the doctrine of * 
conſtitutional lawyer; and learning from the former, that the table 
af the Scottiſh Parliament was crowded. with addreſſes | cg coun- 
ties, boroughs, and at laſt from pariſhes, againft Union, - and col - 
ledig from the latter, + that Parliament was, notwithſtanding, 


r 
* Mr Saurin's Speech of March Tzth, Ton, publiſhed in the Anti-union 


Evening Poſt of March 15th, I 89. 
I Blackſtone, 
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competent to paſs a valid act of incorporation, I am led at once to 
reject the principles, advanced by Mr. Saurin, —-and deny that 


the populace, either by themſelves, or by their tribunes; have a 


right to obtrude their prohibitory interceſſions upon Parliament; 
or claim predominance, (till leſs ſupremacy,) in a mixed Govern- 
ment, ſuch as ours. I am led to deny its being an admiſſible hy- 
potheſis,—a ſuppoſition which can, even for argument, be enter- 
tained, that any Act of Parliament contravenes that public 
ſenſe, which the Legiſlature is alone competent to regiſter and * 
declare; — and which their Statutes, ſo far from contradicting, muſt _ 
proclaim.“ | > O42 
If the peculiar importance of the preſent - meaſure be urged 
againft me,—if it be ſought to contraſt it with more ordinary 
exertions of legiſlative power,—for the purpoſe of ſupporting by 
the contraſt, thoſe doctrines which 1 oppoſe,—in the i place, 
though it were poſſible, (which it is not) to draw a line, and 
mark thoſe caſes, which lie beyond the juriſdiction of an all- 
competent Parliament, I yet muſt refuſe, in any inftance, or 
under any pretext, to admit the introduction of a- principle, 
which at once deſtroys the balance of our Conftitution—and de- 
priving the Legiſlature of its unalienable powers, entruſts to the 
people, the ſupreme authority of the State. Secondly, I muſt = 
maintain, that a blending of our Parliament with that of Britain, 
which leaves our civil liberty not only undiminiſhed, but ſe- 
cured, while it expands, over the whole Empire, the political 
influence of Ireland, however momentous, and grand a meaſure - 


it may be, yet is not one which, towards rendering it valid and effec- 


tual, can more require the ſanction ofithe people, than many other 
Statutes, which could be mentioned. Not more than an act, 

which deprives the accuſed of trial by jury, —expoſes him to im- 
priſonment at the arbitrary will of the Government,—or ſubjects - 
him to the deipotick rigour of Military Law : in ſhort than the 

Inſurrection Law; the Suſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus Act; 
or the Statute which has juſt paſſed, for reviving Martial Law: 
meaſures, which (under the warrant of that deplorable emer- 
gency which diſtinctneſs produced, and Incorporation would re- 


move, ) do really effe& that, which is untruly aſcribed to Union, 


and 


Every Act of Parliament is conſtruQtively, and by implication and in- 
tendment of law, affented to by all the members of the community; and 
ſo laid down to be, by all conſtitutional writers. | „ 

+ Thad occaſion (if I may preſume to quote myſelf) to notice this difficulty, 
in the Speech which I delivered in Parliament in the laſt year. Rut for- 
« ſooth, it is only upon extraordinary occaſions, that theſe millions of Ephori 
% claim to review the deciſions of their Sovereign Legiſlature; and deny 
« the Competence of Parliament to ke Jaws without their expreſs con- 
* ſent. That is to ſay, the populace are, under certain circumſtances, cou - 


. ©« ſtitutionally entitled to dictate to*thcir Parliament; and the fume populace - 


« aye fo decide whether thoſe circum ſtunces have ariſen. The populace is to 
« reſolve itſelf into a Committee of the whole Nation, to enquire Whether 


« the right of popular deſpotiſm has accrued; and by the report of this 
« Mob, is their title to be aſcertained.” Subltance of my Speech, p. 4. 


\ 
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and operate a ſurrender of the rights and liberties of Ireland.“ 
Thirdly, I muſt affirm the point to be decided, of a power in 
Parliament adequate to embrace and carry the propoſed meaſure : 
decided by the authority of that Incorporation, whoſe validity 
all Conſtitutional Writers recogniſe ;F and which an enlightened 
and patriotick Legiſlature paſſed—diſregarding the biaſſed and 


tranſitory wiſh, and conſulting only the permanent intereſts of 


Scotland. R , 
In a word 1 muſt laſtly; and reluctantly, pronounce that the 


man who promulges doctrines contrary to theſe, though his in- 


tentions be pure, his talents eminent, and his character reſpectable, 

as thoſe of Mr. Saurin,—muft yet be dangerous, in proportion to his 
influence, as a publick man; fince he not only miſconceives the 
principles of the Britiſh Conſtitution, but moſt perniciouſlyattempts 
to undermine that legiſlative ſupremacy, which forms the baſe, 
without which no regular Government could ſtand. 


* I am borne out in this aſſertion, not only by comparing the operation 
of theſe laws, with the proviſions of foundation of our. liberties, Magna 
| Charta,—but by the expreſs words of Blackſtone himſelf, who ſays that 


by ſuſpending the Habeas Corpus Act, che nation parts with ita liberty | 


* for a while.” (Vol. x, p. 136.) 
+ Blackſtone, vol, 1, p. 161. 


$ Atteſted by numerous petitions againſt the meaſure. 
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